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Do Sermons to Children Educate? 


A Symposium 


That pastors are awakening to the needs of children is evidenced by 
nothing more surely than by the present great increase of preaching 
directly to them. Numerous volumes of children’s sermons have been 
published in the United States within recent years, and undoubtedly 
multitudes of pastors have within this period adopted the custom of 
including such a sermon in the regular morning service. Has not the 
time arrived, then, for a careful, and as far as possible scientifically 
grounded, analysis of the educational phases of this growing custom? 
The following symposium is believed to be the first attempt of this kind. 
For, though praises of the practice have been printed, advices given; 
and though some of the principles involved have here and there been 
analyzed (as in discussions of story-telling), the case has apparently 
never been handled as a whole. In particular, specific educational effects 
and lack of effect have not been considered. It is conceivable that ser- 
mons to children may be worth while on more accounts than one; our 
sole question concerns the educational process and the educational 
effectiveness, 

Even if there be no room for doubt as to the general advisability 
of preaching some sort of sermons to children, there is reason to ques- 
tion many details of the practice as it now exists. There are several 
types of sermons; are they equally efficient? There are various sorts of 
setting; are they equally favorable? Above all, complicated processes 
go on in the mind of the child-hearer. There is often delighted interest; 
what does it signify beyond the momentary enjoyment? Again, the total 
experience of these plastic minds as they listen is bound to produce some 
sort or sorts of habit; what habits, as a matter of fact? What reason 
that can be psychologically justified have we for expecting that the spe- 
cific ideal set forth in a sermon will become a working principle in the 
conduct of a child? Here we touch—and we cannot dodge it—the ever- 
lasting, troublesome problem of “transfer.” During the sermon the 
child-hearer lives in a world of imagination and of thought-relations. 
This world is plastic to the preacher’s touch. If he has any art at all, 
he can produce, for the time being, almost any relation he desires 
between the elements of the child-hearer’s imagined world. What, now, 
is the relation between this sermon-world and the child’s further ex- 
perience? 

The purport of these questions is not of the nature of a wholesale 
denial. We take the whole to pieces and scrutinize the parts in order 
to find out what really fits, and how the really fitting part can be made 
most effective. The outcome of a symposium like this should be greater 
control, on the part of pastors, of the factors that really work, and the 
elimination of factors that do not. In this spirit we should be able to 
face with equanimity the fact that some critics entertain penetrating 
doubts that contrast most sharply with the enthusiasm of many a pastor, 
many a parent, and many a child-congregation. Entertainment the chil- 
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dren are getting, but specifically what more? Educationally considered, 
what constitutes a good children’s sermon? 

From ancient times a favorite custom of those who would teach 
spiritual things to children has been the use of analogies between ‘the 
physical and the spiritual, the things that are seen and those that are 
invisible. Perhaps nothing is more relied upon, as a method of approach, 
in sermons to children. But how does analogy work? How can it be 
handled so as to teach what we desire to teach? May we unwittingly 
teach something thet is not intended? And, anyhow, is analogical think- 
ing really characteristic of the child-mind? What is it that interests 
children when we employ this form of approach? 

These introductory words will explain the purpose and plan of the sym- 
posium. We are first of all presenting the point of view and the judgments 
of three ministers who are actually preaching sermons to children. Each 
minister has been asked three questions: (a) What does preaching to chil- 
dren do for a parish? (b) What conditions surrounding such preaching 
help or hinder? (c) When you see a printed sermon to children, how do you 
judge whether it is a good one or not? 

Next, we are offering a general analysis of the types of sermons for 
children now available in print, in the hope that it will contribute to the dis- 
covery of our real problems. 

In the third place, we are presenting an article upon the educational use 
of children’s sermons. 

Then follow three more directly psychological inquiries: What should 
the laws of habit and of transfer lead us to expect 1 om sermons to children? 
What does one learn by analogy, and under what conditions? Is analogical 
thinking characteristic of children? 

In the seventh place, we are presenting the reactions of children them- 
selves, as reported by competent directors. 

Finally, in order that the full fruitage of this symposium may be gathered 
we request our readers to send us any supplementary questions, or evidence, 
or comments upon any part of the symposium. 


I. WHAT THE MINISTERS SAY 


Indirect Value of Children’s Talks Perhaps Greater 
Than Their Direct Value 


Ernest B. ALLEN* 


I have been giving talks to children for more than twenty-five years and 
have much yet to learn, both about children and the talks which help them. 
These messages have not always been called sermons except by others, and 
are not today. One must disavow, somewhat, the implied idea that a talk for 
children must always be cast in the conventional form which the word sermon 
implies. If children’s talks are to be tested by the sermon-standard, criticisms 
will be ample and merited ; but if they are thought of as loving counsel from 
an older friend, with a religious motive and aim, they may be found to be of 
permanent influence toward a Christian life. 


I 
What does preaching to children do for a parish? 


It may be that the indirect value of children’s talks is greater than their 
direct value. The children’s sermon objectifies both the needs of children, 
and their presence at the service. It is often retold in some form or other 
by the teachers in the church school classes, by the young people in their 
meeting, and by the children at the home table. The Go-to-Church Band 
is also recognized in this way and parents are reminded that church attend- 
ance by children is an opportunity to be overlooked neither by parents nor 
the minister. It must be admitted that the older people often show as much 
interest in the talk as the children and the pastor is given a fresh vision of 
the inspirational effect of illustrations, whereby the real sermon is much 
improved. There is also a certain unifying influence in the talks, tying 
together the work of parents, teachers, and pastor. The children are made 
to feel at home in the church service, and to share in all the varied in- 
fluences which it offers. The habit of the Jews in attending the synagogue 
service, had a profound effect upon their children. Partly, at least, on 
account of it, Jesus as a man, found his way to the synagogue in Nazareth, 
“as his custom was.” The Duke of Wellington once said that “Habit is ten 
times nature.” And we may well recall the wonted utterance of Bishop 
Vincent: “Better a boy’s complaint about the rigidity of parental insistence 
upon church attendance, than a man’s censure of home laxity during the 
habit-making years of his life.’ I have asked many people in my three 
churches, covering twenty-nine years of service, whether they would advise 
discontinuing the talks to the children and the almost universal answer has 
been, “Go on.” Their judgment ought to be worth something. 


II 
What conditions surrounding such preaching help or hinder? 


One of my good deacons answers: “An important factor is the number 
of children present and their position in the church. I have heard some 
sermons preached by a minister, supposedly to the children, when I could 
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see only two or three present. ‘The effect was rather grotesque.” Much 
depends upon the attitude and cooperation of parents. Comment by the 
pastor on the custom of having the entire family at church will help. . If a 
man is made nervous by the presence of children he would better get over 
it or give up trying to preach to them. They know when he is irritated. 
I think the best place for the children during the service is to be seated 
with their parents. 
Ill 


When you see a printed sermon to children, how do you judge whether it 
is a good one or not? 

You cannot tell, fairly, unless you know the minister and the children. 
Many so-called children’s sermons lose nearly all of their vitality and color 
when reproduced in print. There is so much that is not seen and heard 
when they are read. The object used to secure and hold attention, the 
personality and smile of the preacher, and most significant of all the an- 
swering response of the children, are all absent. Psychological and peda- 
gogical tests of the printed sermon are therefore apt to be quite inedaquate. 
The children are not testing the talks by the rules of pedagogy or psychology, 
but by the heart of the preacher. Many a humble pastor has an innate 
sense of what will help a child, who could not formulate the educational 
technique for its presentation. I like best a talk for children which uses 
an object or story to carry the message. Sometimes the material is extra- 
biblical but it may lead up to a particular verse, or Bible story, or char- 
acter. The story should be brief. I have tried out various talks on my 
own six children and have had some interesting results. Their reactions 
after the Sunday morning talk have also been illuminating. Most of the 
printed sermons for children which I have seen have appeared difficult or 
impossible for me to use, but here and there I have found a suggestion which 
has proved valuable. The best things have been those which I have dug 
out for myself and shaped into use in my own fashion, for my own young 
people. 


Children’s Talks Make a Difference in Child Life 


ArtHur C. McGrrrert, Jr.* 
I 


What does preaching to children do fer a parish? 

“T don’t know what to do with B .” exclaimed a teacher in the church 
school. “She does nothing but say, ‘I can’t.’ Her attitude puts a damper 
on the whole class. And I’m told she acts the same way in school and at 
home.” 

The minister had this eleven year old girl in mind when, at the be- 
ginning of his children’s talk next Sunday, he produced a wire ring hold- 
ing three large cardboard keys (a well-worn theme). One of the keys 
he pointed out, had no teeth. It was smooth. Put it in a key hole and it 
would not unlock the lock. This key is, “The I Can’t Key.” It can open 
nothing. It can do nothing. It can get nowhere. It’s not of much use, 
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is it? It’s just like a girl or a boy who is always saying, “I can’t.” You 
know them. They never get anything done. They never get started. They 
never even try. The best thing to do with such a key is just to take it 
right off the ring—like this. We can get along ever so much better without 
the “I can’t key.” Its only in the way. 

Some time later the church school teacher told the minister that while 
he was talking about the “I Can’t Key,” B—— leaned forward at the other 
end of the pew and grinned at her. She was never heard to say “I can’t” 
again nor did she thereafter return to her complaining, unwilling ways. 

, A nine year old boy was thought to have stolen some money from a 

drawer in the parish house. The boy had made up a variety of stories about 
his part in the affair. So the minister spoke on the “Cowardice of Lying.” 
Next day the youngster “owned up” to the parish assistant. It was the 
beginning of a change for the better in his habits. 

Such incidents as these indicate the most valuable thing preaching to 
children does for a parish. It helps the children of the parish to straighten 
out their own moral and religious problems. 

A weekly talk to the children also helps to make them feel at home in 
church. Children like recognition. It increases their dignity and self- 
respect. A part of the morning service devoted especially to them is an 
effective way of showing them we recognize the fact that they belong to 
the church and the church belongs to them. The possessive instinct is 
strongly developed in children. The children’s talk helps to direct this in- 
stinct to include the church. 

If there is sufficient variety in the subject-matter and presentation of 
these talks, the children will, for the most part, attend voluntarily. They 
come in an expectant mood, and in this open frame of mind they are especially 
susceptible to the influence of their environment. Our church auditorium 
is a thing of loveliness. Its lines and spaces, its stained glass and organ 
are beautiful. This beauty is not associated in the children’s minds with 
anything distasteful or unpleasant. Unconsciously the girls and boys are 
being prepared for a future appreciation of beauty. A channel of inspira- 
tion is being dug for them unawares. It is made possible by their interest 
in the children’s sermon. 

Again, the adult members of the parish are reminded from week to 
week of their responsibility and privilege. The sight of these children and 
the words spoken to them prevent the adults from forgetting that the girls 
and boys are growing up in the church and constitute a present oppor- 
tunity and a future asset. Perhaps this is why we are always able to get 
all the money we need for our church school budget. 

Finally, the talk to the children enables the minister to say certain things 
indirectly to the more mature members of the congregation. Every once 
in a while the preacher hopes that his remarks will bounce off the heads of 
the girls and boys and into the heads of the men and women behind them. 
Thus he is enabled to speak of such simple matters as the significance of 
various parts of the service, or what one should do when one first comes 
into the church. There are many themes like these which do not deserve 
a whole sermon. Furthermore no sermon can meet the needs of everyone 
in the congregation each week. It is inevitable that some present will find 
nothing to take home from the regular sermon. Again and again the chil- 
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dren’s talk comes to such people on the level of their special need and their 
understanding. 
II 


What conditions surrounding such preaching help or hinder? 


Let me describe the conditions as they exist in the church I serve. They 
seem admirable. 

Most of our children sit in the front rows of the church, a portion of 
the church not often otherwise filled. They are all close together and they 
are very close to the minister. A talk at such close range cannot be formal. 
It is necessarily intimate and direct. Ga 

The children have come in by classes from the church school. They 
sit with their teacher and remain until the hymn that is sung before the so- 
called long prayer. Twenty-five minutes of service, this includes some of the 
organ prelude, plus the hour in church school is quite long enough for most 
girls and boys. Of course a few move back afterwards to the family pew. 
for the remainder of the service. Our very little children attend the ser- 
vice twice a year only. The rest of the time they are taken care of by the 
church hour kindergarten. 

The first part of the service includes a responsive reading and a hymn, 
with which the children have in many cases already become familiar in the 
church school. An anthem and the Bible reading are occasionally selected 
with the children in mind. 

III 


IVhen you see a printed sermon to children, how do you judge whether it is 
a good one or not? 


1. Is its language simple and concrete? Is its style intimate? Rarely 
does a child understand long words, however much he may enjoy using them. 

2. Is the sermon picturesque? 

It may consist of a story. Little stories of imaginary children’s lives 
in which the boys and girls spontaneously take the place of the fictitious 
characters, are admirable. There are Solomon and Sophie Stuckup and 
other members of that unpleasant family, for instance. 

The sermon may deal with a graphic idea that can be illustrated readily 
with an object, even though it may not always be advisable to produce the 
object itself. As a matter of fact, children like to use eyes as well as ears. 
If the minister brings with him a stick of wood, Proverbs 26:20 will be 
more apt to prevent a quarrel. The value of cooperative effort is made 
more appealing by showing how much quicker and easier a saw can cut a 
piece of wood than can a jack-knife. The knife has only a single blade. 
The saw has a number of blades placed alongside each other. 

3. Does the sermon have a single point and one that deals with a prob- 
lem that is being faced by some child? 

If a printed children’s sermon meets these requirements and is at the 
same time neither patronizing nor “preachy,” it is a good talk for boys 
and girls. 


The Children’s Sermon Restores Religion to the Place 


of a Family Interest 


H. WALKER* 


I 
What does preaching to children do for a parish? 


The fundamental reason for the boys’ and girls’ sermon is as a proc- 
lamation of the fact that the boys and girls are expected at the worship and 
preaching of the church as much as their elders. Why should we grieve 
over diminishing congregations and an evaporating church-going habit when 
we diligently teach our boys and girls through all their impressionable 
years that the public worship of the church is a dreary bore, and of no pos- 
sible interest or concern to them? Train up a child to stay away from 
church worship, and even when he is old he will stay away. The man who 
says he stays away because he was made to go as a boy is either lying and 
charging his parents with his own base degeneracy, or else he was made to 
attend too many, too long, and too dead meetings in his youth. The latter was 
once possible, but it is hardly possible today. The minister who does not 
want the boys and girls in his congregation is extirpating that congregation 
from the bottom up. The boys’ and girls’ sermon is the first step back 
toward the ideal of family religion, the family in church, not merely the 
individual. It restores religion to the place of a family interest. 

The boys’ and girls’ sermon gives the preacher his only continuous 
opportunity to impart to the youth of his parish sane and vital religious 
instruction. For the rest, the boys and girls are in the hands of Sunday 
school teachers and miscellaneous leaders of young people’s work. The 
quality of heroism and devotion which goes into such work is beyond all 
praise, but when it comes to the content thereof, the average minister had 
better not know what it is. To know would not conduce to good digestion 
or peaceful slumbers. These dear people are doing the best they can, but 
we are asking the impossible of them. The minister should at least do 
what he can to add unity, vision, and sanity to their instruction. Boys and 
girls can be helped to think straight, to feel sincerely, and to act vigorously 
in religion. It is the minister’s business to help them. 

“But in the public congregation, there are the adults. Why not take 
the boys’ and girls’ sermon into the Sunday school?” The right-minded 
adult has not forgotten the days of his youth, nor ceased to enjoy a message 
which would have appealed to him in youth. In over thirty years of ex- 
perience in preaching to boys and girls, I have found only two or three 
adults who did not listen to the boys’ and girls’ sermon as intently as the 
boys and girls themselves. Adults are more likely to remember the boys’ 
and girls’ sermon than the adults’ sermon. That does not mean that they 
would be content with the former without the latter. President Tucker, in 
lecturing on homiletics at Andover, told us that if we could talk interestingly 
to boys and girls, the congregation would prefer to have us keep on talking 
that way. That, however, ignores the Pauline principle of milk for babes 


*Professor in Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin; author “Five Minutes With 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Congregation,” Revell, 1924. 
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and meat for strong men. There are themes which lie outside of the range 
of youth, and themes which must be handled differently for the immature and 
the mature mind. Again, there are themes which belong to youth alone. 
Parents, teachers, all who have to do with the training of youth, will wel- 
come an opportunity to hear them treated. The boys’ and girls’ sermon gives 
a basis for interchange between parents and children in the home which can 
be had in no other way. 

I might add that the only objectors I have ever found are those who 
say, “It hath never been done in this wise in our church”—whose answer is 
obvious, and condemnation just. But, my ministerial brother, do not a 
that answer. Just act as if they were not there. 

But there is another phase of the matter. Even in a congregation of 
adults, the adulthood concerns uniformly only the bodies. There are cases 
of arrested intellectual development, and their number is legion—at least in 
matters of religious thinking. There are many twelve-year-old minds in 
thirty- to eighty-year-old bodies. Such people are not to be looked down 
upon or neglected. They are frequently of simple piety and considerable 
usefulness. However, the preacher must not train all of his message down 
to their level. There are also the thinking ones, whose leadership the world 
needs, and the preacher must not let them starve. But if he has given his 
boys and girls a vital message, he need not feel that anyone has gone unfed. 

II 
What conditions surrounding such preaching help or hinder? 

For myself, I like to have the boys and girls seated with their parents. 
There are fewer temptations to disorder there, and more promptings to at- 
tention. It is another contribution to the family ideal in religion. “But the 
children wiggle so that I cannot enjoy the sermon myself.” Stay at home, 
then, and let the children come. They will be benefited, and it is perfectly 
evident that you will not. The quintessence of religion is unselfishness, and 
the father or mother who wants to enjoy religion at the expense of the re- 
ligious development of his own children shows plainly the absence of any 
religion to enjoy, and the incapacity of acquiring any. 

It seems to me better to have the boys and girls remain through the 
entire service. At least they should be there through the entire worship, 
feeling the power of the hymns, responsive services, Scripture and prayers. 
No matter if they do not understand everything. Life is not all understanding. 
For that matter, few of the adults understand everything. Nor is the sermon 
for the adults a matter to be wholly disregarded for the children. It too 
may have its appeal to the boys and girls. A really great utterance is not 
lost on the youthful mind. Sermons are no longer of prodigious length. 
Once we expected an impossible quiet in children. Now we assume that 
they cannot be quiet and listen even for one-half hour in the week. The 
sermon is, however, different from and subordinate to the worship, and 
the boys and girls can be dismissed after the worship ; but let them at least 
have all of that. 

III 


When you see a printed sermon to children, how do you judge whether it is 
a good one or not? 


What constitutes a good boys’ and girls’ sermon? About the same 
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qualities which make any sermon good. Does it have punch? That is, 
does it answer any live question, or stir to any needful action, and does it 
do either effectively? The curse of the sermon is its want of purpose. 
Men preach for the sake of preaching rather than because they have a mes- 
sage to drive home. The sermon has become an idol instead of a tool. 
Boys and girls are the first to detect the sham of a sermon for its own sake. 

In order to have any punch, the boys’ and girls’ sermon must be within 
the world of the boys and girls themselves. It must be concerned with their 
interests. The preacher to boys and girls should do as the Master did, watch 
and listen to what boys and girls are doing and saying. A message to them 
must be remorselessly sincere, frank, and manly. Pious mush will no more 
work than dessicated exhortation. 

A sermon to boys and girls should be classic in its form even more than 
a sermon to adults, for the influence of its very form is more potent. Sloppi- 
ness of style should have no place in the pulpit. Every superfluous word 
should be cut out, all addresses to “my dear children.” Better not use the 
word children in address at all, for red-blooded boys and girls resent being 
called children. Every word used should be the best for its place. The less 
pointing of a moral the better. Boys and girls can see the point quicker than 
their elders—if per chance there be a point to see. 

Above all, the preacher to boys and girls should not talk down to his 
hearers. We underestimate the power of youth to understand, as many a 
parent has learned to his cost. Words used must naturally be intelligible, 
and they should be concrete and picturesque; but the profoundest truths can 
be put in simple language. Perhaps there is too much insistence upon the 
story form. Stories are good, if they be good stories ; but with every kinder- 
garten and primary teacher combing all sources for stories, fresh ones are 
hard to find, except in the experience of everyday life. Truth can be given 
story value without story form by the proper choice of words and figures. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE UNDER THE 
CONDITIONS OF MODERN LIFE 


What is a valid Religious Experience today? 
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Il. WHAT THE TEACHERS SAY 
Types of Materials Used in Sermons to Children 


Crirrorp MANsSHARDT 

An examination of some forty volumes of children’s sermons reveals 
a rather varied method of approach. In some cases the approach is psycho- 
iogically sound while in others the minister violates every principle of edu- 
cational method. The present study is an attempt to classify children’s ser- 
mons by subject matter taken psychologically, or as content of experience. 
It will endeavor to indicate the vital problems involved in each type, and it 
is hoped that it will be of value to ministers in planning and selecting, that a 
generally higher grade of children’s sermon may be achieved. 

\ common type of children’s sermon is the miniature sermon. The 
minister chooses a biblical text and then proceeds to the exposition of this 
text. Illustrations may be used, but they are incidental to the development of 
a theme. lor example, the sermon topic is “A Good Guide.” The text is 
Isaiah 58:11, “Jehovah will guide thee continually.” The opening reference 
is to guides in the Swiss mountains, and then God is presented as a guide. 
We need a guide because we do not know life’s way. When God shows 
us the way we must follow him. He must be fully trusted. God loves us, 
and he desires to guide us for our highest good.1_ Sermons of this type may 
conceivably be effective, and many of the printed sermons are both dignified 
and in language that the child can understand. 

There are two problems, however, that the minister must continually 
keep in mind: To make sure that the scripture material and the exposition 
are interestedly grasped by the hearer, and then to be certain that the applica- 
tion stated by the speaker will be transferred into the hearer’s own purposes 
and conduct. 

It would seem, as a solution to the first difficulty, that the minister must 
almosf of necessity adopt the Herbartian method of presentation. The mind 
must be prepared by “getting above the floor of consciousness those older 
presentations which are to assimilate the new one.” This is followed by a 
presentation of the essential facts or the new material; then comes the step 
of association, the interweaving of new facts with the old. The fourth step 
is the drawing of a general principle from the individual facts, and the 
final step is the step of application. The success of the sermon is dependent 
very largely upon the initial step of preparation and the validity of the asso- 
ciation. 

The second problem, namely, the transfer of the stated application into 
the hearer’s own purposes and conduct, will undoubtedly be dealt with in the 
article specifically dealing with’ transfer. 

A second type of children’s sermon is the sermon that attempts the 
analysis of a specific child problem. Thus the minister takes for his topic 
“Conquering the Darkness.” “Wonderful things have been done in recent 
years in conquering the darkness. Our houses are made bright with oil 
lamps instead of candles, and electric lights in place of gas. This is not 
enough. Every boy should conquer the darkness for himself, and so should 
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every girl for herself.” The minister then proceeds to lay down some rules 
for the accomplishment of this end.? Other examples under this general 
heading might be how to treat children of other races, what it means to join 
the church, honesty in school work, and the like. 

Of course, the prime condition of success in this type of sermon is that 
the problem chosen by the speaker be really a problem that is felt by the 
children. If the minister is successful in hitting upon a real problem, and 
if the analysis also seems to be real, at least some of the conditions for trans- 
fer may be met. There are some fine points of technique to be considered in 
cases like this. The question of individual differences arises, and even at the 
best, how near does the external solution of a problem come to the experience 
of solving one’s own problems? Perhaps the main value in this type of 
sermon is presenting a stimulus to the alert boy or girl to seek his own 
solution to the problem raised. 

A third type of children’s sermon might be called the informational 
address. An example of this type of sermon is the story of “The First 
Thanksgiving.”* Information about the missionary enterprise, information 
about community conditions and enterprises, information about the denomina- 
tion and its enterprises, some local church history, or denominational history 
—all these things may be classified under this type. 

The number of sermons of this type is surprisingly few. It appears to 
be taken for granted that children’s sermons need give few facts of either 
history, or natural science, or sociology, or even the Bible, the church, or 
church work. Perhaps the assumption is that this information is gained 
through other channels. But nevertheless, the question of the function of 
information in the making of character pushes itself to the fore. Socrates, 
many years ago, ascribed virtue to knowledge. While Socrates’ argument 
was theoretically sound, we find in daily life that right knowledge does not 
guarantee right conduct, though it certainly is a factor in its control. Through 
the informational address the child’s field of experience is enlarged, the num- 
ber and the accuracy of his meanings are increased, and a larger group of 
relationships are set up. Certainly all of these things are essential to the 
progressive development of personality. A well-ordered system of relation- 
ships, “the seeing of life whole,” is really the corner stone of the structure 
of character. 

The chief difficulty with this type of sermon is that the original stimulus 
is generally (though not in all cases) so weak that it is questionable whether 
the response carries within itself a further stimulus. It is more likely that 
the information acquired will be but temporary information and will not be 
builded into a system of relationships. Once more we are faced with the 
relation of information to action. 

A fourth type, and a very common one, is the analogical exposition of 
some moral or religious concept, usually the exposition of a virtue. The 
minister chooses for his topic, “Balls.” After discussing the joy of playing 
ball, he calls the children to notice that the ball has no end to it. The ball 
displays the circle and the circle is God’s symbol of eternity. Every time the 
child handles a ball he is requested to stop a moment and ask himself the 
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question, “Where shall I spend eternity?’ Then the ball has a tendency 
to go downwards and get lost. The child left to his own resources will tend 
to go down to sin and death. The ball is accommodating, it slips from hand 
to hand without hurting. So the child must learn to be accommodating and 
agreeable. The ball is always on the winning side, and so the child must 
consecrate himself to the skill and power of the white team of the King of 
Kings, that he may in the end be victorious.* 

The psychology underlying this method of approach is most interesting, 
but is dealt with in a separate article. 

A fifth type of children’s sermon presents stories of fairies and angels; 
and animal fables. “The Adventures of a Piskey in Search of His Laugh,” 
illustrates this type. The Piskeys, or Pixies, were very little people who 
were up to all sorts of tricks and who loved to dance in the moonlight. One 
bright moonlight night hundreds of little piskeys were met together in a 
fairy ring. The best dancer among the piskeys also had the merriest laugh 
in the party. All at once, however, he stopped laughing, his feet gave way 
under him, and he and his partner went down with a crash. The other 
piskeys stumbled over the couple and soon all were tumbled together in a 
heap. No one was hurt, but the little piskey could not tell why he fell until 
a wise old grandfather examined him and declared he had lost his laugh. 
This was a very terrible misfortune and the piskey determined to go search- 
ing about the country until he found it. At last after many adventures the 
laugh was found and the piskey was happy once more. 

The minister concludes that boys and girls sometimes exchange their 
laugh for a frown, which is a very bad bargain, for God meant us to be 
happy and bright. The way to make ourselves feel like laughing is to try 
to cheer and brighten others.® 

In this case the minister draws the moral, in other cases the moral is 
disclosed through the conversation of the characters, and in still others the 
child is left to discover the moral. The most common feature of all such 
stories is the reward of virtue and the punishment of wrongdoing. As a 
general rule the child will enjoy the imaginative fairy story and its lesson 
more than the definite moral teaching of a fable, though of course fables have 
been a favorite method of instruction for centuries. 

Several questions arise in connection with the use of this type of ser- 
mon. For example, what is the effect upon the child of making some fairies 
punish evil by being themselves evil? The same question might be raised 
about “getting even,” inflicting’ cruel pains, etc. What about child fears 
induced by the introduction of witches, ogres, and giants? What is the 
validity of inventing characters that are merely symbols of ideas? What is 
the effect of giving the story a dreamy, unearthly atmosphere? Can fact and 
fancy be taught together? 

Closely allied to this type of sermon is the sermon presenting stories 
of animal life that are true in the sense of represénting actual relations 
among them (as, parent and offspring; the individual and the herd or flock ; 
competition and sharing); or in the sense of representing animal pains 
and pleasures. The fable is a device for teaching a moral lesson differing 
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from the content of the story. In the present type of sermon the moral is 
contained in the story. Another story from Mr. Jeffs is illustrative. “Our 
Peter is a Manx kitten, white with fawn patches. You well know, I sup- 
pose, that Manx cats have no tails. . . . When we first had Peter the other 
cats in the road rather looked down upon him, but he didn’t mind. ‘What’s 
the use of a tail, anyway?’ he said. ‘It only gets trodden on, and if there 
is a baby he pulls you about by it.’ Peter’s mother lives next door, the 
funniest-looking cat you ever saw. She is white and not only has fawn 
patches, but big black spots. We call her ‘Jazz.’ She has a daughter kitten, 
Peter’s sister, who is pure white. The sister is quite deaf, and that is where 
the story comes in. Every morning as soon as our back door is opened, 
Peter rushes out, jumps the fence, and goes in next door to say ‘Good 
morning’ to his mother. Then he races about the house with his sister till 
there comes a well-known knock at the door. It is the milkman. He is a 
big lad and likes cats. Well, when Peter hears the knock he rubs up against 
his sister to let her know the milkman has come, and the two race together 
to the door. The milkman pours a little milk out on the step and the two 
kittens lick it up together.’® 

The inference is of course that Peter is a fine brotherly cat because of 
his kindness to his deaf sister, but as in the previous case the author im- 
presses the moral. He sees that this phase of animal life represents a phase of 
our own life and is not willing that the child should miss the point. 

The danger in this type of story is in attributing a realism to animal 
life that does not exist. So much of our so-called animal psychology does 
not have the least foundation in fact. If, however, the imaginative nature 
of this type of story is recognized, it may be of value in religious education. 
Of course we are once more faced with the problem of transfer. Will 
“kindness in cat” carry over to “kindness in boy?” The intensity of the 
initial stimulus and the strength of the association bonds are involved. The 
principles underlying the effective use of this kind of story will undoubtedly 
be considered in the article on transfer. 

A seventh type of children’s sermon presents stories, historical or 
imaginative, that represent some human experience. These stories are of 
several sorts. Often the minister presents something human to be admired 
or condemned. This something may be a person, a quality, or an act. Vor 
example, the minister may tell the story of Sir Galahad, emphasizing the 
words, 

“Ay strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 

His final appeal is, “Remember Sir Galahad. The next time anybody 
starts to show you a bad picture or to tell an unclean story, turn away, say- 
ing to yourself, ‘Sir Galahad.’ When an unclean temptation appeals to you, 
or an evil thought comes into your heart, drive it away. Like Sir Galahad 
be strong and pure; be pure and you will be strong.”’ Jesus, Washington, 
Lincoln, Joan of Arc, and Paul are held up as similar examples. 

Can the assumed effect be reasonably looked for? Will the child 
remember Sir Galahad, and will the memory in turn determine the course 
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of his action? Will the stimulus, Galahad, always produce the response, 
purity? There are several “ifs” involved. In the first place we have no 
means of knowing whether the child is in a receptive frame of mind at the 
time of the presentation. It is readily conceivable that the mention of the 
fact that Galahad was brave in battle, presents a stimulus to the boy to 
image himself as a brave warrior to the utter neglect of the lesson the 
minister has in mind. On the other hand, and there is a strong probability 
in this direction, the intensity of the stimulus may be such that ever after 
Galahad and purity are linked together. This still. however, leaves unan- 
swered the question of future action. As a rule it may be said that acts 
and persons will make a greater impression upon the child than ideal 
qualities. 

Another common form of presentation under this general type is of a 
human situation involving a concrete problem, and the means by which this 
problem was worked out. One bitter cold winter morning the wife of a 
lighthouse keeper was watching the light while her husband caught an hour 
of sleep. In the gray dawn she saw three sailors clinging to the rigging of a 
small schooner wrecked upon the rocks. Should she call her husband? If 
she did she knew he would attempt to rescue the unfortunate men, and the 
chances were that he would be drowned. She hesitated for a moment between 
love of husband and sense of duty, but the stern habit of fidelity to duty won 
and she awakened her husband. He went at once in the lifeboat and suc- 
ceeded in saving all three of the men. “The comfort and pleasure which the 
memory of that awful morning brought to the husband and wife, it is said, 
was more than that which any five years of softer delights had ever brought. 
They had learned the joy of meeting unflinchingly a duty which was hard 
and relentless, and with such a joy the world has few that compare.”* 

Here too the question is one of transfer. A child can live imaginatively 
in the life situation of another, but the problem here is whether loyalty to 
duty as presented in such vivid fashion will carry over to loyalty to duty 
in an every-day situation. How vivid cana story be without detracting from 
the point that the minister is endeavoring to make? Further, is a story of 
adult experience as effective with a child as a story of child experience? 
Assuming that the story illustrating this type of presentation had been a 
simple narrative involving a human problem and its solution, we should still 
have to consider the matter of individual differences, and raise the question 
of the psychological soundness of the method of attack. 

.\ few ministers present a human situation involving a concrete problem 
and then challenge their hearers to work out the problem, rather than showing 
them how it was worked out. This is a very high type of children’s preach- 
ing. Of course many children in an audience will never follow the story 
through, but in an alert group of children there are always many minds that 
are running even with and even ahead of the mind of the minister. Such 
children always experience a distinct shock if the announced solution is of a 
different nature than their own conclusion. The resultant dissatisfaction 
often militates against the effect desired by the speaker. 

The thought-provoking tvpe of sermon is democracy at its best. In 
an autocracy people must be to!d what to think and do, but in a democratic 
state and in a democratic religion we rejoice in the possibility of risk. This 
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type of sermon respects the individuality of the child, an absolute essential if 
democratic institutions are to flourish. 

The burden that rests upon the minister is to tell the kind of story that 
has a relation to the child’s “set,” and will arouse his interest to pursue the 
matter further. 

Obviously in a short discussion of this nature one can simply suggest, 
in the hope that one’s readers will be led to a more intensive study of the 
issues involved. A clear idea of what effect one is really trying to produce 
will almost inevitably lead to a higher type of sermon than that resulting 
from the wasteful hit-and-miss method so widely followed today. 

As a closing word it seems well to recognize the value of simply being 
happy in religious surroundings—which appears to be the outstanding result 
of much preaching to children. This can perhaps best be explained in terms 
of Pavlow’s conditioned reflex. The conditioned response is a response called 
forth by a stimulus which has been a part stimulus in a previously experienced 
emotional situation. Thus it is that the suspensive or highly enjoyable 
emotional story given in a church building will tend to arouse a response 
as to pleasantness, which response will later be called forth by that church 
building and other church buildings. The respondent will be pleased with 
church surroundings without understanding why. If this explanation is 
valid, then many children’s sermons poor in content could be supported for 
this reason—though of course such a sense of satisfaction is only a minor 
end of children’s preaching. 

The real results of children’s sermons are to be looked for in the changed 
life and attitudes toward life. A mere expression of satisfaction and a 
pleased countenance are not enough. Does this sermon really assist the child 
in his endeavor to follow the Christian way of life? We cannot tell by hear- 
say. We can tell by making an intelligent application of available tests and 
measurements. This article has already exceeded its word limit, but if any 
minister or teacher is really interested in the matter of testing, the Religious 
Education Association will gladly furnish a suggestive bibliography as an 
aid to directing thought. 


The Educational Use of Children’s Sermons 


Marion O. HAwTHoRNE* 

What the sermon accomplishes for adult worshippers, the children’s 
sermon in their service of worship does for the young, as it seeks to “in- 
crease or correct the faith of the hearers, to nourish their religious senti- 
ments, to arouse, fortify and redirect their moral conviction.” Its chief 
place of usefulness is in the worship service, where through suitable music 
and prayer, in fact through the total environmental setting, the boys and 
girls have been prepared to receive its message and to apply it to their own 
problems and needs. The children’s sermon should crystallize all the values 
on which the service is built and present them to the worshippers in such a 
way that one vivid impact is made upon their consciousness. It should open 
up new avenues of experience, new ideals of service, new goals of achieve- 
ment as it makes concrete to the worshippers social, moral and ethical ideals, 
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embodied in the lives of Christian heroes and heroines—missionaries, philan- 
thropists, teachers, reformers and discoverers of truth everywhere. 

Chalk talks and object lessons. Presenting truth through chalk talks, 
cartoons and object lessons has been quite generally discredited as a means 
of education. No one will deny that the use of visual aids in instruction is 
valuable, but the kind of materials frequently used in thus visualizing truth, 
does not always commend the method, for the reason that the lessons are 
usually abstract and unrelated to the problems of childhood and youth, and 
crude to the point of being grotesque in their presentation. Furthermore, it 
frequently happens that the object so completely overshadows its lesson, that 
only the object makes a vivid impression upon me audience, where the lesson 
is quickly forgotten. 

It is true that blackboard drawings of the right sort may make the 
lesson concrete, but all too often the drawings are so poorly executed, and 
their subjects so far removed from the problems of the pupils that little 
good, if any, results. A leader of children once endeavored to picture 
graphically to a group what he conceived to be the path of sin and its con- 
sequences. His audience ranged in age from four to sixteen. He began by 
drawing in the upper left-hand corner of the blackboard a cigarette which 
was symbolical of a youth’s first sinful step. From this point temptations 
came in rapid succession to the wayward youth, all represented symboli- 
cally—a playing card and a bag of gold, a bottle and a glass, a burglar’s 
kit, a revolver. First the youth began, innocently enough, to smoke, then 
to swear, to play cards, to gamble, to drink, to steal and finally, to kill. 
Throughout his downward course he had deceived his parents, associated 
with evil companions, lost his job, and when, in a wild brawl (described 
graphically by the speaker) he committed murder, he was arrested, and 
eventually was put to death at the hands of the law. 

At intervals in his rapid descent, good influences appeared to check 
his wicked course—his mother’s prayers, her picture found in the pocket of 
an old coat, the Bible which she had put into his trunk when he left home 
for the first time, and finally the news of her death. But even these influences 
did not stay his sinful career. In the lower right-hand corner of the black- 
board the speaker drew with red chalk a yawning pit into which the youth 
was cast and out of which there issued leaping tongues of fire. The sermon 
ended in the final admonition, contained in a single sentence written in glaring 
letters across the blackboard: “The Wages of Sin is Death.” 

Many children wept, others scoffed; all registered on their faces queer 
expressions of fear, doubt, unhappiness or scorn. It could hardly be ex- 
pected that this frightful performance could exert a positive force for right 
living in the lives of the children who witnessed it. On the other hand it 
may be safe to assume that many gained a practical insight into the thrills 
of an evil life such as they had not known before. Religion was not pictured 
as something vital, wholesome and essential to right living, but rather as a 
means of escape from a life of torture after death. The name of Jesus as 
friend, helper and companion of children and youth was never once men- 
tioned. The whole affair was hideous and repellent. 

How often teachers have thought they were teaching religion when they 
juggled red and black ink in test tubes to show the redemptive power of the 
blood of Jesus, or illustrated the compactness of God’s family by separating 
the parts of an orange and putting them together again, 
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On one Children’s Day a minister appeared before his church schvo! 
with ten tall glass vases. These he arranged in a row on the altar. It 
soon became evident that he planned to discuss the ten commandments. 
In turn he touched on each of the ten, relating gory, hair-raising stories con- 
cerning its transgression, and when he reached the climax of each story, he 
produced a hammer, which up to that time he had kept concealed, and shat- 
tered to bits the vases, one by one, till only two remained. He had the grace 
to realize that perhaps children could hardly be expected to break ail the 
commandments. After summarizing his sermon and urging the children 
to keep to the straight and narrow path lest they too transgress the law, he 
presented the two remaining vases to the two members of the school, who 
had maintained a record of perfect attendance throughout the year. At the 
conclusion of this performance many of the children were in hysterics. 

Principles governing the use of children’s sermons. Certain suggestions 

are here given for making children’s sermons a vital element in the worship 
service. 
1. Stories are more effectively used than sermons in the elementary 
section of the church school, but for the secondary section, serinons sip ple- 
mented by stories may frequently be used with profit. Children require in 
their religious training the concrete quality which stories give to religious 
truth. They respond much more readily to ideals of trustworthiness and 
faithfulness to duty as portrayed in such stories as Raymond MacDonald’s 
“The Knights of the Silver Shield,” than would be possible if these same 
ideals were presented abstractly in a sermon. Moralizing about obedience. 
honesty, reverence or any of the other cardinal virtues may have little 
weight with a ten-year-old, but these fundamental attributes assume genuine 
significance when presented to the same child in an absorbing story of a 
boy or girl, a man or woman who achieved a wholesome and desirable kind 
of success by being obedient, honest or reverent under conditions with 
which the child is familiar and which he can understand. Thus the story in 
the worship service has the power to interpret abstract qualities of char- 
acter, and make them not only real to children but possible of attainment in 
their own lives. 

For the adolescent group in the church school the use of stories in the 
worship service may well be continued, but as the pupils’ powers of abstract 
thinking increase, and their ability to analyze human relationships, attitudes 
and motives is strengthened, adolescents are capable of absorbing and inter- 
preting in the light of their own experience, abstract moral and religious 
truth. It is desirable, however, that truth thus presented in sermons be made 
sufficiently concrete by means of appropriate illustrations, that the worship- 
pers may have no difficulty in relating its meaning to their own problems 
and needs. 

2. Children’s scrinons must deal with concrete problems, finding a 
ready point of contact in the experience of the worshippers, and must be 
prepared in accordance with their interests, necds and capacities. What 
the children and youth really need at each stage of their development should 
determine the type of material to be used in their religious training. It is 
the leader’s task to discover the problems, needs and interests of his group 
in order that the material he selects and the sermon he prepares may min- 
ister to these problems, needs and interests. Telling stories or preaching 
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sermons either too old or too young for the group with which they are 
used, handicaps the effectiveness of the worship service. Offering sermons 
whose subjects and content are unfamiliar to the worshippers is also a 
serious mistake. 

A sixth grade teacher in a church school discoursed for several minutes 
on the theme, “What Is Success?” and wondered why his pupils failed to 
respond to the ideas presented. A few days following another teacher talked 
to the same group on the theme, “What does it mean to be trustworthy 7” and 
the response was markedly different. By way of appeal the teacher first 
raised a problem in the minds of the children as to what trustworthiness is 
and what being trustworthy actually means. The children gave concrete 
answers to the question raised in the theme, and their suggestions were 
written on the blackboard. They said, being trustworthy means to tell the 
truth, to keep one’s promises, to return borrowed property promptly and in 
good condition, to do as well as possible the tasks which parents and teachers 
assign, to keep the secrets which friends confide in one another, to be true 
to the ideals of home, school, church and country. In closing the teacher 
told very briefly the story of how the hymn, “I Would Be True,” came to 
be written, and the children sang it with genuine feeling and understanding. 

3. The children’s sermon must fit the theme of the service, and be 
suited in spirit and tone to the other material used. For example, a leader 
of a certain Junior High School desired through a series of services to help 
her pupils acquire a type of worship experience that would issue in definite 
acts of Christian service. The theme for a given Sunday was “Praying and 
Service.” Such hymns were sung as “O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee,” 
“Lord, Speak to Me,” and “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life.” 
Biblical references were read illustrating Jesus’ devotion to a life of service, 
and to climax the service, the leader told very effectively a story adapted 
from “The Legend Beautiful,” from Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn.” After a suitable prayer by the leader, the pupils proceeded to their 
classes to discuss specific ways in which they might make the ideals of 
that service function in their daily lives. 

To make fundamental attitudes and ideals vivid and concrete to the 
pupils, it is necessary that these attitudes and ideals come to the worshippers 
through a number of different media—songs, prayers, scripture readings, 
pictures, and stories. Unity of thought in the materials used in the service 
is a prerequisite to the unity and vividness of the impact of the theme upon 
the worshippers. 

4. Moralising and preaching are to be avoided in the children’s sermon, 
thus allowing the listeners to interpret the lesson presented and to apply its 
message to their own needs. There often seems to be a tendency ameng 
leaders of children and youth to resort to an unfortunate type of moralizing 
as a means of impressing truth upon their pupils. A group of children being 
preached at is a pathetic sight, for the children are usually made extremely 
self-conscious and unnecessarily aware of their moral and spiritual delin- 
quencies, often exaggerated by the preacher. Furthermore, such procedure 
frequently emphasizes the negative and fails to give proper place to the 
positive elements involved in right living; it is apt to deal in abstractions and 
platitudes ; it often becomes intensely personal rather than objective and fails 
to make vital and real to boys and girls the attractive side of religious 
living. 


What Should the Laws of Habit and Transfer Lead 
Us to Expect From Sermons to Children 


Mark A. May* 


Apart from experimental inquiry it is impossible to predict the influence 
of sermons on the ideals, attitudes and conduct of children. In order to 
predict we should need to know not only the content of the sermon but also 
the personality and ability of the preacher, the background of the children, 
and their previous relations with the church and the preacher. There are, 
however, some psychological principles on which the success of a sermon 
depends. 

The influence of sermons on a child’s conduct is a special case of the 
more general problem of the control of human behavior. Since behavior 
is always specific and may be most conveniently thought of in terms of 
responses to situations, we may ask how the responses of a child to definite 
situations are shaped or modified by sermons. This question cannot be dealt 
with until we undertand the rather intricate mechanisms of stimulus and 
response. 

In the interest of simplicity consider first those cases in which definite 
habits are already established, or in terms of stimulus and response, those 
cases in which responses are already connected with certain stimuli. The 
problem is to change the undesirable or inadequate responses to desirable or 
adequate ones, that is, to substitute more desirable for less desirable 
responses, or else to eliminate the undesirable responses entirely. There 
are two mechanisms involved here. One is known as “detachment,” which 
means that the undesirable response is detached from the stimulus that pro- 
vokes it and nothing is put in its place. The other is the mechanism of 
“substitute response” in which a desirable mode of response is substituted 
for the undesirable. 

The mechanism of detachment is well known. It consists mainly in 
letting the response énd in pain or failure. About all that sermons can do 
in this respect is to point out the direful consequences of certain types of 
behavior, usually the behavior of persons other than the hearers. 

In the realm of moral conduct the principle of substitute response is 
far more important. It requires, first, that the habitual or present mode of 
response be regarded as undesirable by the child himself. He must actually . 
want to do otherwise. Second, it requires that a new stimulus be discovered 
which is already connected in the child’s experience with the desirable 
response, or which may be easily connected with it. Third, it requires that 
the new stimulus, which is to counteract the old, be combined with it in the 
same situation. Schematically what we have is this: Let S1 represent the 
situation to which the child habitually responds with R1, which is undesirable. 
Let R2 stand for the desirable response which is to be substituted for R1. 
Let S2 be the new stimulus which is already connected with R2 or which may 
be easily connected with it. Then if we combine S1 and S2 in the same 
situation and if R1 is undesirable to the child, the resulting response will not 
be R1 +. R2 but the desirable R2, without R1. 
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What can children’s sermons do in the way of substituting desirable 
for undesirable modes of behavior? First, are there any sermons that make 
the child desire the desirable not only in general but in specific situations? 
Second, is it possible by means of sermons to provide situations which are 
connected with desirable modes of action? Third, can the situation S2 be 
connected with the situation S1 in the sermon in such a way that the desirable 
R2 will follow? Here are three tests which may be applied to all sermons. 

Consider the question: What may we expect from children’s sermons 
in the way of making the child desire the desirable in specific situations? Do 
the sermons on obedience create in the child a desire to be obedient, or do 
sermons on codperation create a zeal for team-work, and so on for other 
modes of behavior? It is very difficult to answer these questions. Obedience 
like the other so-called virtues is an abstraction. A child may desire to obey 
his mother and desire to disobey his teacher, or vice versa. Or he may 
desire to obey when commanded to do pleasant tasks and not when com- 
manded to do unpleasant or difficult tasks. This is why the psychologist 
keeps talking about “specific situations.” Many sermons fail because they 
are too general. Not obedience in general but obedience to mother when in 
a certain tone of voice and with a certain manner she makes a specific request. 
Here is a sample sermon on obedience: The preacher exhibits a stuffed 
owl and tells the children that this owl disobeyed his mother and flew into 
the head light of a trolley car and was killed and then stuffed. What would 
you expect from this sermon in the way of creating a desire to obey 
parents? 

It would be interesting to inquire how desires are aroused. Hunger, 
which is a desire for food, is a response to a complex of physiological 
stimuli. A great many desires are aroused by changes in the physiological 
mechanism. Indeed, some would claim that all desires are so stimulated. 
The stimuli that arouse the desire always to do the right thing, or to make 
the desirable response in a given situation are complex and varied. To make 
a child desire to codperate with his team-mates might require one sort of 
stimulation, to make him desire to codperate with his parents might require 
another, and so on. The proper stimulus depends on the child and on the 
special type of behavior desired. In general the positive appeal is better than 
the negative. The child should want to codperate, be helpful, loyal, obedient, 
and so on, not to avoid some evil consequence so much as to achieve some 
good end. Too many children’s sermons make a negative appeal. 

The second step in the process of substituting a desirable for an unde- 
sirable response is to find a situation which is already connected with the 
desirable response in the experience of the child. The third step is to com- 
bine this with the stimulus that habitually leads to the undesirable response. 
Then by hypothesis the response made to the combined stimuli will be the 
desirable one. In every-day life what this amounts to is telling the child 
how to secure the desirable and by him actually desired response. If he 
really does’ desire the desirable, the remaining problem is how to accomplish 
it. Here is an excellent opportunity for sermons. Suppose a boy wants to 
obey his parents, wants to be helpful, wants to be codperative, etc., but there 
are obstacles in his way. The sermon should help him to remove these 
obstacles. The degree to which sermons for children actually meet this test 
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should be decided by those who are familiar with them, but the few examined 
by the writer fail rather decidedly at this point. 

Up to this point we have been dealing with ways of changing behavior 
when definite responses are already connected with specific stimuli. Con- 
sider now the case of forming connections between stimuli and new 
responses. Children are constantly meeting new problems, they are daily 
coming in contact with new situations. How do they respond to a new 
situation? Just as they would to an old one like it. And by “like it” we 
mean having elements in common. Suppose a child is confronted with 
situation “A B C D E” in which “C D E” are new to him; his response 
will be the same as the one he habitually makes to situation “A B X Y Z” 
or to situation “A B CM N.” The psychological name of this mechanism 
is Response by Analogy. 

Applying this principle to sermons to children, we have, say, a story 
in which a situation, call it “A BC D E,” is followed by a desirable response 
R123 4. The question is, when the child meets a similar situation, call it 
A BC X Y, in actual life, will he make the response R 1 2 3 4 (the same 
as he did imaginatively to the sermon) or one like it, say R 127 8? To 
answer this we must inquire to what extent his actual life situation is like 
the one described in the sermon, and also to what extent the actual explicit 
life response is like the implicit response to the sermon.* 

The problem may be clarified by the following: 


Sermon situation Sermon response 
(1) A verbal description of a A certain implicit reaction as a 
situation; or thought, feeling, desire, ete.. perhaps 
(2) A concrete object plus a ver- accompanied by visceral or glandu- 
bal statement about it. lar changes. 
Life situation Life response 
An actual event as an object or 
person seen or heard in action. (The desired response is the same 
(The reactor is himself always a_ implicit response as that made to the 
part of the situation.) sermon plus explicit action. ) 


Consider first the possibility of identical elements between the sermon 
and the life situation. There is no way of presenting with words or with 
magnets, chemicals, sleight-of-hand tricks or anything else a real-life situation 
as it actually is. We must give up hope of complete identity of elements. 
Even moving pictures and skilful dramatics are only approximations. If, 
then, complete identity of elements is impossible, to what degree should they 
be identical in order that the sermon may produce the desired results? 
Really, they do not need to be identical at all, they only need to be siimilar. 
The difference may be illustrated thus: In a great many stories animals 
are substituted for persons. The mother duck tells the ducklings to be very 
quiet, not to stir, not even whisper. In actual life it is the mother or the 
teacher who tells the children to be very quiet, etc. The elements are similar, 
but not identical. Well, then, how similar should the elements be? Enough 
so that the life situation will recall the sermon situation. 


*The terms “implicit” and “explicit” are taken from Watson's Psychology. Im- 
plicit responses are such as thinking, feeling, remembering, perceiving, and also reactions 
taking place in the glands, and other internal organs. Explicit responses are overt 
responses made mostly with the skeletal muscles. ¥ 
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Now we have introduced another psychological principle, that of Asso- 
ciation by Similarity, which is somewhat different from Response by Analogy. 
In association by similarity the new situation is recognized as new but the 
old situation is recailed to mind; in response by analogy the new situation is 
not recognised as new but the same response is made to it as to an old 
situation like it. LEvidently either of these mechanisms will work the trans- 
fer from a story to real life. If the child’s behavior is modified because of 
the story without his recognizing the fact, this is response by analogy. To 
achieve this there must be identical elements. Put if the child remembers 
the story and acts accordingly, this is association by similarity, and the 
elements need not be identical, they only need be similar. This is the most 
common thing and it is the safest to reply upon. It is the safest because 
in the case of response by analogy the response to the new stimulus is the 
same as that to the analogous old one. Bvt in the case of the life situation 
what is wanted is not exactly the same response as was made to the sermon, 
that is, a merely implicit one, but an explicit response in addition. 

This leads to a further consideration of the relation between the implicit 
response to the sermon and the implicit-explicit response to the life situation. 
The transition from the sermon to real life involves the double transfer from 
an imaginary situation with an implicit response to a real situation with an 
implicit-explicit response. A principle of substitute response as well as 
that of substitute stimulus is required. It is to be assumed that the child 
already is capable of making the desired explicit part of the life response. 
The trick is to get him to make it to the life situation that is analogous to or 
similar to the story situation. The psychological mechanism by which this is 
accomplished is something like this: We have already shown how the laws 
of response by analogy and association by similarity would lead us to expect 
that he would make the same implicit response to the life situation as he 
did to the story situation. Well, this implicit response may be itself the 
adequate stimulus for the explicit response. The sequence of events would 
be as follows: (1) The story or sermon in which a situation is pictured 
and described with a desirable response taking place in the story. (2) The 
implicit response of the child, as the thought, “Yes, that’s right, the boy did 
the proper thing,” or he may experience an emotional thrill of some sort. 
(3) The similar or analogous life situation. (4) The recollection of the 
sermon. (5) The same or a similar implicit response. (6) The explicit 
response in actual overt behavior. Now the two difficult connections in this 
sequence are the ones from (4) to (5) and from (5) to (6). To be sure 
that (6) will follow (5) some previous connection must have been made 
between the two. But this is outside the province of the sermon. 

It would be interesting to run through several stories and sermons and 
ask what could we expect from each in the light of the above analysis. No 
doubt different kinds of sermons would test differently. Stories would be 
likely to show up better than object lessons. The type of sermon in which 
the preacher uses chemicals, toys, pulleys, magnets, stuffed animals and 
other paraphernalia are of doubtful psychological value. Indeed it would 
be a valuable thing if some ambitious student should devise a score card for 
measuring sermons in the same way that the Peters’ score card is designed 
to measure Sunday-school lessons. Some of the questions on such a score 
card might be these: 
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(1) What specific responses of the child does this sermon propose to modify? 
In what direction? 

(2) Does it propose to detach the undesirable response and destroy that 
mode of action entirely? 

(3) What type of response does it aim to substitute for the undesirable 
response ? 

(4) What elements does the story have in common with the hearer’s life 
situations, either situations that already arouse desirable responses, or 
situations that provoke the undesirable responses that the sermon is 
supposed to change? 

(5) What stimulus or appeal does the story use that will make the child 
desire the desirable type or action? 


What Does One Learn From Analogy, and Under 
What Conditions? 


Goopwin B. Watson* 

Many one-time students under Professor Coe will recall his famous 
story of the child who listened to a story-sermon about a watch. The teller 
waxed ingenious as he compared children to watches because of their com- 
plicated mechanism, their hands and faces, the care which had to be taken 
of them, the good traits of some and the bad traits of others. Eventually 
he told of a very precious watch rendered useless by some water which had 
corroded an important section of the works. This he pointed out was like 
sin in the child life, which, hidden inside, destroys the usefulness of the 
life. At home mother inquired about the story sermon. 

“What did Dr. X tell you today ?” 

“Oh, about a watch.” 

“Well, what about the watch?” 

“Tf you tell lies you get rust in your stomach!” 

Only a few weeks ago, a well known New York preacher told a chil- 
dren’s story in his morning service. One parent reported, “I asked Delbert 
what it was about. He said ‘A box.’ I asked about the box, what it meant 
and stood for. All I could get from Delbert was, ‘Well, it had a funny door, 
and little brass hinges.’ ” 

Instances like these, repeated in the experience of most workers who 
have tried to get interpretations from children themselves, have raised the 
question, “What is the matter?” The analogy seems clear, even obvious, to 
the ordinary adult. The hoary teaching maxim, “Proceed from the known 
to the related unknown” seems to be utilized. Where lies the difficulty? 
Is such story telling and such an object lesson necessarily ineffective, or 
were the results due to peculiarities in these children? Quite evidently in 
these cases, the preacher was in the position of the person who, as described 
by Dr. Dewey, tried to point out a saucer of milk to a kitten, only to have 
the kitten watch the pointing hand and not notice the saucer. 

Perhaps first it would be well to inquire, “What do people expect chil- 
dren to learn from analogy?” Judging by practice in churches and schools 
and libraries, analogies are decidedly favorite teaching instruments. In 
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the week-day lessons for one quarter, in a series once published by one of 
the large denominations in this country, there are the following suggestions: 

“Make a wastepaper basket of cardboard, covered with cretonne or wall 
paper. Watch magazines and advertisements for novel ideas in baskets. 
Into these we are to throw all our impure English and bad habits that we 
may thus live cleaner, purer lives. 

“The following experiment is simple but convincing. Take a glass of 
water, pure. Drop into the glass a very little ink. Immediately the water 
is discolored. So is the life made impure by careless habits and thoughtless 
choice of companions. 

“Have a dish of several apples. Look at each one. All are perfect 
except one, which has a small spot only. This is placed in the center. Put 
these away and examine them at the next meeting. All will be spotted if 
they come in contact with the center apple. 

“This is about Saint Valentine’s Day. Can we not make a heart-shaped 
book and on the ouside cover place Jesus knocking at the door? 

“Tf convenient the girls may be taught to make bread. Give a recipe 
for bread. Bake during the period some biscuits which can be prepared 
and baked in a short time. Thus may leavening be taught, both for the 
gospel of Christ and the growth of false beliefs and doctrines. 

“This miracle needed faith. Faith is needed in every materialistic 
miracle also, as aeroplane, telephone, victrola, etc. When we lift the ear- 
piece of the telephone do we not know we shall hear a voice at the other 
end of the wire? When there is no sound we say the phone is dead. So 
when we fail to have faith in the power of the Creator of all things, our 
power is dead. 

“In the center of the board place a lighthouse showing the waves dash- 
ing high and a rock-bound coast. Show the light shining by lines of orange 
and red. At one corner of the board draw a small night candle. This is 
not intended to light a room but to give service when medicines are needed. 
Purchase cheap tin candle holders. Teach pupils how to paint them. Candle 
shades may be made, etc., etc. . . . How can we shine as: A little sick- 
room candle? A night or guest candle? A home light? A street light? 
A lighthouse? Choose which you will be for one week and SHINE!” 

Instances from church school lessons might be recited for pages. Then 
from books of children’s sermons we could draw stories of magnets to illus- 
trate the drawing power of Christ, of spots on glass which can be cleansed 
only from the inside as God cleanses the heart, and kites which pull aloft 
as conscience pulls to higher ideals. It would be easy to find many less 
apt. Consider the story about the skates for example. The preacher con- 
cluded, “God gave us two edges with which to skate over the slippery sur- 
face of life. One is Conscience, the other is Will. Conscience gives us a 
firm grip on the ice of life. That is why we go to church, to sharpen up 
these two edges.” 

In Professor Bailey’s valuable book, “The Use of Art in Religious 
Education,” we find a very similar use of symbols and analogies. Children 
are to learn from the cold snowy forest the darkness of sin, and to see in 
the spring flowers the work of the mission of love. That something material 
shall stand for something spiritual is the essence of great art. “Who can 
paint the love of God, or the doctrine of the Trinity, or the wonder of the 
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indwelling Spirit, or man’s eternal quest of his highest good! These things 
must be hinted, suggested; they cannot be portrayed.” 

In the teaching of Jesus we find imagery, symbolism, analogy adding 
color to almost every suggestion. The Kingdom of Heaven, to what shall 
it be likened? <A pearl of great price! Some leaven! A mustard seed! 
Consider the vine with its fruit, the beam and the mote, the houses bui't 
on sand and on rock, the sower and the seed, the new wine and the old 
wine-skins, the light and the bushel, even the cross itself. Is there not the 
testimony of generations that there has been no teaching so clear, illuminat- 
ing, and convincing as that of the Master teacher? 

It must not be supposed that religious education has any monopoly on 
the use of analogy. Where is the public school curriculum which does not 
include Aesop's Fables, or some similar illustrations of the truths of human 
relationships, illustrated by analogical objects? How would children learn 
the shape of the earth, were it not said to be like an orange, or some familiar 
object? Study the work of some leading physicists and it becomes evident 
that they often think of molecules in terms of billiard balls, and that this 
makes clear some rather abstruse relationships. Is it improbable that many 
an electrician thinks of the “juice” as like water flowing through a pipe 
line, marked out by the wires he lays? The writer has found few 2xperiences 
more illuminating than the suggestion made to him as a pupil in a high school 
physics class, that the complicated refraction of light could be thought of 
as like a large army, with many men marching abreast, coming to a ploughed 
field which lay diagonally across their pathway. One end of the front rank 
would be slowed up, while the others marched along as before. The 
bending of the column which would follow seemed evident. The angle of 
approach, and the difficulty of passage over the field, entered in their proper 
relationship to the degree of bend. 

Doubtless other illustrations could be added, but only one other field 
will be suggested here. Most fairy stories are said to owe their power to 
the fact that they are really portrayals of true relationships. Giants may 
seem to triumph but they are killed off by beauty and courage and wit. 
Is there a better loved analogy than the story of the Ugly Duckling? 

Evidently the problem is not so simple as it seems to those who write 
the rather absurd analogies of some Sunday school lessons, or to those who 
scoff at them. If, among the best teachers, there is so wide-spread a use of 
analogy to teach deeper relationships and meanings, does it not rest upon 
some facts of success? On the other hand, if children come away with only 
the object and not its meaning, as did the children described in the opening 
illustrations, and if even Jesus’ disciples missed the point of his comment 
about the leaven of the Pharisees, saying, “It is because we have no bread,” 
and arousing his discouraged, “How is it that ye do not understand?” then 
there are surely limitations to the effectiveness of this sort of teaching. 

One of the most important is the past experience of the hearer. Dewey, 
in “How We Think,” says, “Symbols stand for certain meanings to an indi- 
vidual only when he has had experience of some situation to which these 
meanings are actually relevant.” More specifically it is pointed out by 
Norsworthy and Whitley in the “Psychology of Childhood,” “Symbols are 
used after direct personal experience of the thing, not before. Children do 
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not possess abstract truths for generalizations; how then, would a symbol 
call them to mind or stand for them?” 

An object may suggest to the pupil things which the teacher does not 
have in mind at all. Only as their previous experiences have been similar 
can a teacher expect an object to suggest to his listeners what it suggests to 
him. This was forcefully illustrated in the experience of a primary teacher 
who was teaching the Lord’s Prayer to children in a mission. 

“This is such a beautiful prayer,” she said. “I love the way it starts, 
‘Our Father.’ We have fathers, haven’t we?” 

“Yes,” answered one peaked little girl. “My father slaps my mother 
and pulls her hair, and swears at us somethin’ awful.” 

Not only will the range of experiences which a given object can suggest 
differ in different individuals, but no two persons will find the same glow in 
any association. Each selects, emphasizes, remembers, certain of the possible 
associations rather than others. The hungry disciples, as we might expect 
from the law of “set,” or “readiness,” found in the word “leaven” the sug- 
gestion of the bread they wanted. A boy who heard a minister preach to 
children on “Ephraim is a cake not turned,” remembered the half baked 
pancake and the frying pan, and quite forgot the application. It produced 
many more satisfactions to let imagination and association play around frying 
pans, cakes, and especially soft, mushy ones that would stick in some one 
else’s face, than to let imagination center about thoroughness, and responsi- 
bility. On the other hand, the high school physics class found it more 
desirable in their predicament, to see the motion of the army and the change 
taking place in it, than to speculate about the color of the uniforms, or the 
purpose of the war, or the seed which was to have been planted in the field. 

It seems that in general we can safely conclude that the effectiveness of 
an analogy depends upon the hearer having had past experiences of the 
type which the object is used to suggest, upon his connecting those experi- 
ences with this object, and upon his finding attention to those associations 
more rewarding than attention to other things which the object suggests. 

Most analogies, especially those used in religious education, are endeavors 
to make clear some relationship or abstraction. Such analogies are subject 
to a limitation in addition to those already suggested, in that they presuppose 
that the pupil is capable of making associations that are abstract, generalized, 
and in the realm of relationships. Upon the ability of children and aduits 
to do this, we have some very adequate evidence. 

Terman in the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon scale for meas- 
uring intelligence, probably the best instrument known today, has made use 
of this ability. For example, at age 12, he gives the fables of “Hercules and 
the Wagoner,” “The Milkmaid and her Plans,” “The Fox and the Crow,” 
“The Farmer and the Stork,” “The Miller, His Son, and the Donkey.” These 
are read to the children and the children asked to tell what that story teaches 
us. He finds that only half of the twelve year old children can give a reason- 
able interpretation in two out of the five fables. At the adult level, only 
four out, of five can be given, on the average. He says “The ability to draw 
the correct lesson from a social situation is little developed below the mental 
level of twelve or thirteen years . . . This observation raises the ques- 
tion whether the use of proverbs, mottoes, fables, poetry, etc., in the moral 
instruction of children may not often be futile because the material is not 
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fitted to the child’s power of comprehension. Much of the school’s instruc- 
tion in history and literature has a moral purpose, but there is reason to sus- 
pect that in this field, schools often make precocious attempts in ‘generalizing’ 
exercises.” 

Even more convincing are the data from the simpler tests. Thus in 
the test for eight-year-olds, he includes the task of telling how wood and 
coal, apple and peach, iron and silver, ship and automobile, are alike. Ob- 
viously the ability to generalize rests back upon this ability to see similarities. 
Yet we find the average eight-year-old can see a real resemblance in only 
two of the four pairs suggested here. The twelve-year-olds are asked to find 
similarities in 

snake, cow, sparrow, 

book, teacher, newspaper, 

wool, cotton, leather, 

knife-blade, penny, piece of iron, 

rose, potato, tree. 
Yet only half of the twelve-year-olds can find any similarity in three of the 
five triplets. Imagine then the feat expected of them, in finding the likeness 
between inky water and eating forbidden candy. 

Terman tells us that the ability to note differences precedes the ability to 
note resemblances. Pupils can tell how wood and glass differ, a full mental 
year before they can tell how wood and coal are alike. Yet, even so, the 
average seven-year-old can tell in only two of the three following pairs, how 
those objects are different. Any real difference is acceptable. The pairs are: 
stone and egg, fly and butterfly, wood and glass. 


He concludes after exhaustive study, “It is not until well toward the | 


adult stage that the ability to give very essential likenesses and differences 
becomes prominent.” 

Doubtless this does not prove the whole case. Because adults cannot see 
the moral in fairly simple fables, does not prove that they cannot see one and 
use it, after it has been pointed out. Because children find it hard to tell 
how iron and silver are alike, does not prove that they cannot see that wisdom 
is better than silver and gold and rubies. It raises a very pointed question, 
however, as to the effectiveness of the process. In the light of such facts 
about the human mind, it would require very real and convincing evidence 
to show that children learn anything about abstract truths by any method 
which requires them to see differences and likenesses between those truths 
and the objects of ordinary experience. 

If it be granted here, that under some conditions, when past experience 
and present interests pave the way, and sufficient intelligence is present to 
enable the desired thinking, analogies can be of some help, there remain sev- 
eral considerations. 

One is that the analogy will give largely a contribution of light rather 
than of warmth. It seems that when one searches for the relationship be- 
tween an army and a ray of light, one passes by as irrelevant one’s emotional 
reaction toward armies and what they stand for. Likewise the emotional 
attitude toward grapes and grape products is not necessarily or even prob- 
ably carried over into the attitude toward working for Christ, bearing fruit 
like a good vine. It is probable that the process of analogy is an extremely 
poor method for the person who is anxious to graft an emotion onto an 
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idea. Frequently at least, the emotion runs out through the analogical sieve. 

A second consideration is that, within the limits where it is effective, it 
is likely to apply specifically and not generally. Suppose we have children 
who know enough about lying, about sheep and wolves, and who have enough 
intelligence to understand the story of the boy who called “Wolf! Wolf!”’, 
and to see the elements in it which are similar to their situation. Even then 
it must not be supposed that they will have reached the conclusion that all 
exaggeration, all deceit, all silent acquiesence in untruth, is likely to produce 
a loss of confidence. Rather, the laws of transfer lead us to conclude that at 
best, they have learned that when they try to fool people by telling them 
something to get those people excited, the people grow gradually less ex- 
cited, and finally refuse to pay attention at all, everi when the report is true. 
It is the grouping of many acts, essentially different to the child, under the 
one adult term “lying,” or “dishonesty,” which causes the fallacious over- 
estimate of effectiveness. It may probably be affirmed that the analogy will 
give light upon only such experiences as flood into the mind of the listener 
in connection with the words used. Certainly it will not be “applied” to all 
the situations in which the teacher would like to hope that it might be of 
some use. 

A third, and perhaps most important consideration, is that an analogy 
is always something of an untruth. No two experiences are exactly alike, 
and the best analogy distorts the truth somewhat. Psychologists have been 
burdened for years with the residue of the false analogy between thought 
and fluid, mental life and a stream. Physicists were long led into a cor- 
puscular theory of light through analogies similar to the marching army. 
However, the real peril to character arises when analogies are used purposely 
to distort things. They are a most subtle and insidious propaganda. Con- 
sider, for example, the different consequences of thinking of the silence of 
Calvin Coolidge as analogous to that of a clam, or as analogous to that of the 
sphinx. The idea that lives are “washed whiter than snow” by the entrance 
of Jesus into a personality in which all sorts of bad habits exist, has done 
untold mischief. Even the fairly true analogy of the boomerang is unfair 
in that it does not always, and inevitably, happen that unkind words come 
back to do the speaker harm. Sometimes people get away with it. To say 
that that is only a “seeming” escape, that really, in the long run, the effects 
come back, is perhaps to cloud the thinking of children more than it helps 
them. This danger of teaching or suggesting by analogy things, that as a 
matter of fact are not exactly like the representation, raises the question, 
“should we not, whenever using an analogy with children, be scrupulous 
about pointing out to them the differences as well as the similarities?” Per- 
haps this would spoil the story. Yet, unless we wish to slip untrue con- 
ceptions into the child mind, can we escape this unaccustomed task? 

In conclusion then, people do learn from analogies. All art offers evi- 
dence that analogies are effective. But what people learn from an analogy 
depends upon: 

(1) The development of sufficient intelligence to see the similarities and 
differences involved. 

(2) Past experience with both the symbol, and the relationship or be- 
havior, or concept, it represents. 

(3) The amount of the similarity between the symbol and the thing sym- 
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bolized. The likelihood of transfer decreases, other things being equal, as the 
unlikeness increases. Hence the relative weakness, as a method of teaching. 
of analogies between physical and chemical “reactions” and moral “reactions.” 

It would seem wise to pronounce these definite limitations upon the use 
of analogy. 

(1) It will be generally futile with children under twelve, and with a 
significant proportion of all persons over twelve. 

(2) It will be futile to teach any “new” experience, or behavior, different 
in kind from those the children know well enough to identify easily. 

(3) It will be futile, as a rule, whenever the symbol suggests more 
attractive and rewarding associations than the one which the teacher is try- 
ing to bring out. 

(4) It will be futile, as a rule, as a means of creating a strong emo- 
tional drive toward specific ideals or ways of acting, not in themselves in- 
viting. Not impetus but insight, may be expected. 

(5) It will be futile outside the narrow limits laid down by the laws 
of the transfer of training. It cannot be expected to produce an attitude 
which will spread over a whole virtue; as “honesty,” or “purity,” etc. 

(6) It will be dangerous, as far as it is effective, in the hands of any 
person too stupid to note the places where it does not quite fit, or any person 
too unscrupulous to care how imperfect the analogy, so long as it seems to 
“prove” his point of view. 


Is Analogical Thinking Characteristic of Children ? 


Epwarp Porter St. Joun* 

The use of analogy in teaching religion to children as, for example, in 
object sermons and the use of symbols like the cross, the heart and the dove. 
is an attempt to meet them halfway in their search for knowledge. The child 
learns his lessons chiefly by way of his senses. He lives in a world of things 
and deeds. The truths of religion are abstract in their nature. Christianity con- 
sists not in the performance of certain deeds, but in the spirit in which the 
common deeds of life are done. It is a matter of motives rather than of acts, 
and since motives cannot appear directly to the senses religious ideas are 
hard for a child to grasp. Only gradually does he pass from dealing with 
facts to the understanding of principles and ideals. We attempt to hasten 
the process by showing him pictures or objects which appeal to sense-perceyp- 
tion and which seem to us to have a certain likeness in some of their qualities 
to elements of the truth which we desire to teach. 

Language is full of the evidence that adults make such transitions of 
thought readily. A statement of truth may be said to be dull, weighty, in- 
cisive, clear or brilliant. All of these terms, and twenty others that might be 
used in the same connection, were first used to describe material things, and 
were by analogy taken over to the field of abstract thought. 

We realize that the child does not get the real significance of such words 
and so we go a step farther and show him things in which the qualities that 
we would use analogically actually appear. But have we justified our pro- 
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cedure? The race learned to think as the child does. It was only after 
men had in some measure mastered the most practical problems of securing 
food and shelter and safety from wild beasts that they had much time or 
inclination to think of the things they could not see or handle. Then they 
began to discover the relations and the deeper meanings of the creatures and 
the natural phenomena with which they dealt. They told each other of their 
discoveries. Their comprehension rose from things to thoughts. From the 
observation of nature they discovered laws of nature. From the approval 
of some kinds of conduct they rose to a grasp of the principles which point 
out the ethical values in such conduct. sir i 

In short, by immediate sense-perception they learned the qualities of ma- 
terial things, and by an inductive process, their relations. In a similar way 
they learned by first hand experience the nature of human conduct and social 
relations, and then by induction and deduction they came to realize moral 
and religious values. 

As they began to grow familiar with relations in the new world of 
thought they described them by references to well-known relations in the 
world of things. Instead of inventing words to name the new experiences 
they often used the old words in an entirely new sense. That is, analogical 
thinking was not the process by which the truth was discovered, but rather 
by which it was named after its discovery. We never reason from analogy— 
though some people think they do when they merely respond to suggestion. 
“Planting by the moon” and the belief that toads cause warts are illustrations 
of both the process and its products. 

But some would ask, although truth is not originally discovered in this 
way, can it not be communicated by the analogy? The whole thought and 
spirit of modern education answers, “No.” Everyday experience confirms 
the denial. To speak of a “brilliant witticism” or of “cutting sarcasm” does 
not give an understanding of the nature of wit or of sarcasm, and to show 
a bright light and a dim one or a sharp knife and a dull one does not help 
the situation in the least. Every abstract truth is learned by a process of 
induction or deduction. After listening to sarcasm several times, after hear- 
ing repeated references to it, and after questioning about it or studying the 
definition given in a dictionary the idea is mastered and the word has meaning. 
It is only after this that analogical terms like “brilliant” and “cutting” have 
any significance in this connection. The effect of analogy in language is to 
call up in the mind of the hearer in a vivid way certain aspects of ideas 
that have been learned by an entirely different process. Jesus used analogy 
in his teachings but he used it with adults, and with adults who were ac- 
customed to thinking about religion. 

The process of learning in the child is exactly the same as in the race, 
save that at nine or ten years of age he is still chiefly occupied with the earlier 
stages. He thinks with considerable confidence and accuracy in the field of 
material things, but thinks of morality and religion mostly in the concrete: 
that is in terms of conduct so far as morality is concerned, while his thought 
of God will be as Creator of the things he sees and as a Friend and Helper 
in ways for which he actually feels the need in his own experience. The 
child’s thought is essentially inductive, and what will most help him in his 
thinking is not symbols and object sermons, but stories, and conversations 
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about his own conduct and social relations, which will help him to see religion 
as a definite experience. 

Any person who has used analogical teaching with children, if he has 
in any way secured a real response from the children themselves, can recall 
abundant evidence to confirm the conclusions stated above. Since the preacher 
is not so likely to get at the real working of a child’s mind as some others 
it is perhaps worth while to mention one or two illustrations. 

A clergyman of the writer’s acquaintance used with a group of children 
the familiar “chemical sermon.” In this a glass of clear water was made 
to represent “the pure heart of an innocent child.” Into this he poured a 
dark liquid which discolored the whole contents of the glass, illustrating “the 
defiling effect of sin.” After talking of various faults to which children are 
commonly subject, he showed a red liquid which was said to represent “the 
blood of Jesus.” When a few drops were poured into the inky water it be- 
came clear again, showing “how the blood of Jesus cleanses our hearts of 
sin.” Throughout the talk there were frequent references to the faults of 
children and to their unsuccessful efforts to overcome them 

At the close of the meeting an eight-year-old friend of the writer’s tim- 
idly approached the children’s worker of the church and said, “Miss B—, 
I want some of that red medicine to make me good.” 

Poor little fellow! When the minister spoke of the child’s struggle to be 
good and his failure to reach the standard set for him by older people, he 
knew what he was talking about. There was no need of analogies, and 
those that were used, though so remote from his habits of thought, did not 
confuse him. But when it came to the presentation of the good news of the 
gospel of Christ there was only an analogy to an analogy, and he was either 
left wandering in an unreal world of magic or else turned back to the old 
childish puzzlement and discouragement over his own badness. 

Perhaps it is enough to mention my boy friend who thought that if he 
gave his heart to Jesus it must be cut out with a knife. Similar incidents 
might be multiplied. 

Perhaps it is not strange that those who use a method so foreign to a 
child’s habits of thought balk at no extravagance. The author of several 
well-known books of object sermons uses in one a pair of shears from which 
one blade has been removed and a wooden blade substituted. The sermon 
consists in showing that these shears will not cut. The text is, “Be not un- 
equally joined to unbelievers.” The moral is—Well, the moral is obvious. 
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III. WHAT THE CHILDREN SAY 


What Children Themselves Think of the 
Children’s Service 


J. W. F. Davies* 


The comments in this paper have been secured from children who are 
attending a service planned for those from the fourth to the eighth grades. 
This service of worship meets at the time of the adult service on Sunday 
morning. The comments are not limited to the sermon but cover the whole 
service. They have not extended over a long enough period to suggest con- 
clusions that are final. 

J., is a first year high school boy who says, when asked what he thinks 
of the boys’ and girls’ worship period, “The prayers are about the right 
length. They are interesting. Sometimes the readings are dry. I don't 
like dry parts, or parts for little kids. I like the poems. They are good for 
the kids to read. I think I would like them better if there were some funny 
ones. The plays are fine. I wish we had more. If we had movies every 
Sunday everybody would come.” 

Two eighth grade boys, L. and W., “We like the service very much. 
The minister should give the prayer, rather than have some kid read it. 
It does not seem like a prayer if it is thrown on the screen. If somebody 
reads it, it seems more like a part of a program. The best sermons deal 
with life today. Why not advertise our service in the papers the way the 
grown folks do?” 

M., first year high school boy, says, “Everybody likes movies. Have 
them oftener and more would come. The sermons that have lots of illustrations 
(he means stories) are best. I ath not especially interested in Bible illus- 
trations. I like illustrations out of the minister’s own experiences—things 
that belong today. I like them used as examples. We should have some- 
thing new, that we haven’t heard before. The kids don’t like things that 
are stale. Some boys don’t sing. They want to but can’t. They go all 
over the key board. My voice is changing. The readings are all right. I 
like them. I like the short prayers. The plays are keen. I like the service 
because I have something to do. (He has charge of the taking of the 
offering.) 

S., is an eighth grade boy, “I like everything except the teaching how to 
sing. The incidents and illustrations in the sermon are best. I like the 
scripture lessons given dramatically. Some of the kids do not read loud 
enough.” 

M., a seventh grade girl, likes everything. She likes the singing, the 
movies, particularly the Good Samaritan, the reading of poems, the sermons. 
“They are such good ones. I always like to go. I don’t like to miss it. I 
get a lot out of it. It makes such an impression on me. I want to come 
next time. The girls who sing solos and duets don’t try to show off.” 

J., a girl in the seventh grade, “I like it, I like the sermons. I don’t 
think some of the group like reading. They don’t understand what is being 
read. I don’t like nature movies. I like films with people in them. That 
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“Tattling Tongues” was great. My favorite sermons are those applied to 
people. The Lord’s Prayer sermon was a good one. I like the readings from 
Goodspeed’s New Testament. I think when you read scripture and explain 
its meaning it’s good, because we don't always understand. I like the idea 
of having different people read. People like to see new people and it’s 
kind of a surprise, and then everybody ought to have a chance to read in 
public. You can’t have too many plays for me.” 

M., an eighth grade girl, “I like it awfully well. It’s nice to have choirs. 
I like sermons which deal with what happens if you do things. The one 
making fun of others, seems like true life. That was a good one last Easter 
on ‘What Happened to Peter.’ I think the minister ought to give the prayer. 
I like the way he does it. It’s good to have plays illustrate the sermon. It’s 
better using hymn books, so that we can have the music, sometimes it’s hard 
to see the words on the slides. I like such hymns as “Brightly Gleams Our 
Father’s Mercy,” and tunes with marches, like, “March On O Soul With 
Strength.” 

A teacher took up with the sixth grade girls this question, “Why do you 
go to the Junior Church?” The following seems to be the concensus of 
opinion. “The sermons are always interesting. We can understand them and 
they are easily heard. We can understand all the service. We like the feeling 
of going to worship God.” A variety of concrete things were mentioned as 
making the church interesting. The learning of missionary work, the chil- 
dren taking the reading parts, films, friendly spirit—while singing seemed 
to take the last place. There was a feeling that they liked everything in the 
service and could think of nothing they would omit. When asked if any- 
one made them go to church, they answered, “Indeed not, if it wasn’t interest- 
ing or we did not like it, we would not go.” The sermon was what they 
wanted and liked. 

Two questioners, who saw both boys and girls after the sermon period, 
said that movies seem to hold the first place of interest—then the sermon. 
They said it did not bore them, and that the preacher always had a story 
to illustrate what he meant. They thought the order of service very good. 
There was not too much singing, but enough. When the boys and girls read, 
sometimes it was hard to hear what they said. It was a good thing to have 
them take their turns in taking part if they would not read things that were 
too long. 

These are straws which indicate one or two things. First, the sermon 
must not only be within the range of these young listeners but it must very 
definitely give them something to think about and must deal with their im- 
mediate living. It must be concrete in the definite illustrations which are 
given to make alive the point which is being emphasized. 

Second, the children want something which develops their emotions, so 
that they “feel better” or more like making an effort to do the thing that is 
right. They like the feeling that they are worshipping God. As one boy 
said, “We like movies, but we want you to talk and help us feel this is God’s 
world.” 


| 
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Some Results of One Minister's Preaching to 
Children 


A. MerepitH 

Are children’s sermons worthwhile? Do they warrant the time and 
emphasis that is put on them? What are the effects produced and results 
achieved by them? In the church with which I am connected the purely 
external proceedings force an affirmative answer to the first question. From a 
Sunday school with an average winter attendance of a thousand at each 
session, at least two hundred flock into the church next door for the early. part 
of the service which concludes with a children’s sermon. Some real interest 
there most certainly is. 

But there is still further evidence of their general effectiveness. “How 
does your church so effectively hang on to its young people?” asked a 
fellow student. “Of course,” he went on, “you have your week-day program, 
your clubs and teams, your gym and pool, but what I don’t understand is 
why through the hard transitional stage so many of them stick close to the 
regular services.” It is true that they do. A good many stay through the 
morning service, the sermon in which is specially designed for the profes- 
sonal and more intellect! element in the congregation. And in the evening 
they form a very large poicion of the attendance. 

I rather think I found a candidate for this group of regular attendants 
when I called yesterday where there was a bright little girl of twelve. She 
told me she went to church after Sunday school every Sunday. She came 
home and told her family a good deal of what had been said. She was 
heart-broken whenever the regular minister was not there. The general im- 
pression I received both from her and her grandmother was not of any 
specific effects which the sermons had had on her but of a tremendous loyalty 
to, and love of, her minister. As she said, “She wouldn't miss hearing 
Dr. for the world.” She is not aware of what is going on inside of 
her little mind. She could not tell you what effect these sermons have on 
her. But you know full well that that kind of a loyalty and love will bear 
fruit. She will in time become one of those young people who even more 
than the children are able to appreciate the full value of the children’s talks. 
But in the meantime her loyalty is sealed. “She wouldn’t miss hearing 
Dr. for the world.” Even now she may be among those one always 
notices who hang intently on every word concerning the object used in the 
talk but whose mind begins to wander as the application and implications 
are drawn. But as her knowledge and experience of the spiritual life in- 
creases she will derive much benefit from these sermons. She will at least 
for a time be among those who confess they get more out of the children’s 
talk than out of anything else. But if Dr. had not shown his interest 
in her by having this service now, would she, one wonders, have been held 
for the future? Here is one kind of effect produced. It is, I should say, 
the major effect. Will you deny it is worthwhile? It is the strength of our 
church. 

But one can cite examples of a more tangible and immediate result. 
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Here is a most delightful one. Dr. told on one occasion of a sign that 
he saw over the door as he was leaving a small east-side apartment. It 
read, “Don’t forget the ice-water.’”” He asked the meaning and was told that 
it was a warning lest anyone should leave the house for any length of time 
in which case the pan which caught the drippings from the ice-box would 
overflow and bring disaster, not only on their own apartment but especially 
on that below them. He spoke then of the common saying of pouring cold 
water on a proposition and of the disastrous result that such a procedure 
always has, and went on to show how as in the case of the ice-box pan, the 
disaster might come just as well by pouring cold water drop by drop as by 
dumping out a whole pailful. So the steady nagging or lack of enthusiasm 
or quiet knocking might be just as harmful as a blatant and outspoken attack 
or condemnation. That talk went home in many cases. The story was real 
and close to the people; the analogy was clear and biting; the whole, a real 
life situation. But the more tangible and immediate result which I must 
tell you of was this. One family at least has made a similar sign for their 
own door, which is to remind them both of the material and spiritual danger 
that confronts them. Here then is a second important, though numerically 
slight type of effect produced by Dr. ’s children’s sermons, for a child 
of fourteen carried away the idea to her own home and erected the sign. 

One other major effect I would mention, and then I believe we have cov- 
ered the main results of these children’s sermons. Gradually but inevitably 
they change the children’s mental categories and thought forms. As they 
learn the vocabulary of their vocal language so they learn that of the spiritual 
language. They learn the vocabulary of the soul and they develop correct 
mental images. In our congregation I know a brother and sister of twelve 
and ten respectively. The little girl once quite disturbed her mother by tell- 
ing her she knew God was very strong because she had seen his muscle. 
Imagine her surprise when she overheard the following conversation: “Bob, 
you mustn’t do that. You know it’s wrong, and you'll be sorry sometime 
cause God sees everything you’re doing.” “God can’t see me, Barbara, all 
closed in as I am in this dark room. He can’t see me any more than Mums 
can in the next room.” “Oh yes he can, Bob, ’cause God’s a spirit.” Bar- 
bara’s changed way of thinking about God may have been due only to ex- 
pediency as Bob may have been annoying her, but certainly a new way of 
thinking about God had taken hold upon her mind due to her frequent asso- 
ciation with those thought forms in services she had attended. 

These are all real effects. Moreover they are almost identical with 
the effects that the sermons produce on the elders. From the children them- 
selves it is hard to discover the exact effect, or measure it when discovered. 
Yet, for the most part they remember remarkably well the object of the 
story. They seem to remember the application in proportion to the degree in 
which it is woven in with the story. When the connection is strained or 
difficult they are lost. Not so with the olde: folks. They follow and are 
thrilled. And what of the little ones. They have been caught and held for 
awhile at least. Dr. —— is interested in them. They wouldn’t miss him for 
the world. In time they too will understand it all. In the meantime it 
may not be perfect, but it is very wonderful. They tell you that theniselves. 
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A Research Extraordinary: The Character Education 
Inquiry at Teachers College 


Hucu HartsHorNE* 

On a three year grant from the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia University, has undertaken a special re- 
search in the field of character education, with particular reference to re- 
ligious education. The inquiry is being conducted by Hugh Hartshorne, 
formerly head of the Department of Religious Education, University of 
Southern California, and Mark A. May, head of the Division of Psychology, 
University of Syracuse (on leave). Dr. Thorndike has administrative super- 
vision of the work, and a small committee appointed in part by Teachers 
College and in part by the Institute, is to serve as a group of advisers. 

The first point of attack on the large and amorphous problem of the na- 
ture and development of character is measurement. It is impossible to 
know exactly what the prevailing conditions are or to experiment with as- 
surance until tests have been devised and validated which will reveal and 
measure the facts. Such tests do not exist, although many valuable pioneer 
efforts have been made to produce them. The situation is not unlike what 
it was in the field of educational measurements when Thorndike began 
producing his scales and tests. 

Such educational tests are now legion, but they have practically no 
relation to the problem of character development. To be sure both intelli- 
gence tests and educational tests occasionally include material drawn from 
the field of human relations and involve ethical discrimination; but this is, 
by itself, an insufficient measure of the complex moral factors in conduct. 

Recently considerable work has been done with what we sometimes call 
the non-intellectual factors in behavior, such as perseverance, availability of 
energy, relative strength of instincts. One notes particularly June Downey’s 
battery of tests for measuring what she calls the will-temperament profile. 
Research along this line is of immense importance to the Inquiry. 

One of the first things to be done is to collect a complete bibliography 
of existing methods of measuring character or any of its factors, and to 
evaluate these procedures. The results of this part of the Inquiry will 
appear in a series of articles and later in book form. 

A second task is to take the most promising of existing tests and test 
them by statistical procedures. 

A third is to devise and perfect a set of tests which will serve as tools 
for further research and experiment. This is the sine qua ron of all 
scientific work in the field of religious education. Norms of development, 
standards of progress, measurement of the relative value of different meth- 
o¢ 3 of teaching, knowledge of existing trends, all depend on the production 
such tests. 

The exact scope of the proposed tests is not yet outlined. That it will 
nclude such matters as the following goes without saying: 

Social functioning (dynamic adjustment). 

Self-organization (self control, control by purposes). 

The experience of God. 
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Such a classification of factors does not on the surface reveal-the nature 
of the needed tests, but they will easily be seen to include tests of knowledge 
and ideas, opinions, attitudes, interests, desire, prejudices, dispositions, sug- 
gestibility, conduct-habits, social skills, and so on, both in amount and quality. 
The breadth of the field of social behavior is so vast that there is no doubt 
but that tests of social achievement will soon surpass in number the tesis 
of “educational” achievement, such as spelling, handwriting and _ historical 
knowledge. We do not know, for example, exactly when children begin 
to cheat in school, or what causes cheating, or when it is at its maximum. 
Consequently we are not in a position to teach the skills and principles of 
fair play intelligently. We have no experimental knowledge of the relation 
between ideals conveyed by words and the development and control of cor- 
responding conduct, although Voelker in his Function of Ideals in Social 
Education has been bold enough to do some pioneer work on this problem. 
We struggle very hard with some children to get them to control their 
anger or their tendency to steal. We fail to realize that the children prob- 
ably need a change of diet, more than a lecture or even a project in self 
mastery. That is to say, we do not know just where to lay hold of the 
problems of behavior, or how to enlist the child’s codperation in those, 
particular lines of effort that are causally related to the desired outcomes. 

One might go on almost forever listing problems that are crying out 
for solution, all of which wait for the development of the scientific tech- 
nique of measurement. 

If the Inquiry ever gets beyond this preliminary work, it will pro- 
ceed to use the tools it produces in the study of contemporary character 
and in the development of experimental methods in character education. 

Only a few of the interesting possibilities of the research have been 
mentioned. Others will occur to any who read this brief statement. Sug- 
gestions as to procedure, addresses of worth-while experiments, references 
to tests or discussions of tests, or requests for information may be addressed 
to the Character Education Inquiry, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
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Unity in the Curriculum 


SAMUEL H. LeGer* 

The first obvious fact to be considered in discussing the question of 
unity of any sort is that unity must be with reference to some purpose. 
When we begin to think of there being some sort of meaningful relation- 
ship between all things and inherent in them all, we are soon led to some 
conception of creative intelligence or world personality or at least to some 
degree of purposefulness in the universe. When we think of any lesser 
sort of unity, we inevitably think of it in relation to some personal or group 
purpose. We can, it is true, relate certain phenomena to other phenomena by 
saying that they occur together or vary together; but any attempt to think 
them into a unified whole can hardly dispense with the concept of purpose. 

Any helpfu! discussion of unity in the curriculum must therefore begin 
with the prior question, Unity for whom? In other words, whose purpose 
shall be used to unify the curriculum? A second important question con- 
cerns the nature of the unifying purpose, whether it is conceived in indi- 
vidualistic or social terms and as fixed or as growing. The answer to these 
questions will have an important part in determining our educational theory 
and practice. 

When we ask whose purpose shall be used to give unity to the cur- 
riculum, we find traces in educational theory and practice of at least four 
different views. One common view would say that the state or society in 
general or some ecclesiastical or other social group should provide the unify- 
ing purpose. This purpose may be national defense or national “greatness” 
(in terms of expansion of trade or territory, etc.) or the perpetuation of a 
national or economic or religious tradition. There seems to be little war- 
rant in history for the faith that education unified by a national or greup 
purpose can consistently and for a long time make for such an aim as pur- 
suit of truth or universal human welfare. ; 

A second view seems to assume the parent’s purpose as central, sub- 
ject to limitation by a few general requirements on the part of society as 
represented by the state. This seems in general true of American elementary 
education in its earlier development and is partly true at the present time, 
although during and since the war, control by the parent has decreased 
and control by the state has increased, especially in some states. In addition 
to the rather obvious difficulty that many parents are not competent to 
exercise such extensive powers, we must also face the fact that sooner or 
later the parent’s purpose must give way to the purpose of the young man 
or woman most concerned. The important question then becomes when 
and how shall this change be made. It seems obvious that real moral educa- 
tion (as opposed to coercion) can begin only when the purpose of the child 
or youth begins to function. This suggests that the unifying purpose of the 
wise parent is to build up in his child the ability to purpose wisely and carry 
out his purpose with success. 

A third situation is found where the purpose of the teacher seems to 
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dominate. This is chiefly confined to departmentalized portions of higher 
education, and is often qualified by the fact that the student has voluntarily 
agreed to come under the control of the teacher for certain purposes and 
for a given time. The fact remains, however, that having done so the 
student’s purposes are usually in abeyance while the “education” thus 
received is based on the purpose of the teacher and fails to be integrated in 
any vital way into the purpose of the student. If, as usually happens, the 
student thus submits to several different teacher-purposes at the same time, 
chaos and purposelessness from the student standpoint are almost inevitable. 

A fourth place to look for unity in the curriculum is the purpose of the 
student himself. As indicated above, the elective system in higher education 
has not attained this type of unity. The real significance of the “project 
method” approach to the educative process from the standpoint of moral and 
religious education is revealed in the fact that it does seek to unify the cur- 
riculum about the student’s own purposes. 

The requirements of both morality and education seem strongly to 
indicate the desirability of this fourth type of unity. Except in so far as the 
individual is entirely dominated by the ideal of obedience and submission 
without question to authority, the unity of the first three types is bound 
sooner or later to be broken up by conflict between the student’s own pur- 
poses and the external purposes to which he is subjected. Responsibility and 
character are impossible to the child whose purposes are all formed for him. 
Neither is the highest type of intellectual development possible to the student 
controlled by the purposes of others. Full consideration of these facts 
seems not only to favor the fourth type of unity as our ultimate goal, but to 
require that the growing child be put as early as possible into a curriculum 
where he forms and executes his own purposes, and that he be kept there 
as consistently as is compatible with growing ability to form and carry out 
purposes. 

To many this seems to imply letting the student run wild without direc- 
tion. Undoubtedly much harm has resulted from this sort of misunder- 
standing and misapplication of the “project method.” The key to the prob- 
lem is in the idea of the social nature of the self and the consequent social 
nature of all purposes.* The student’s purpose can be the principle of unity 
in all education without producing chaos if only the task of the teacher be 
taken as that of helping him form and reform his own growing purposes 
rather than that of imposing upon him the ready-made purposes of others. 

Probably more students of the “project method” have gone astray on 
this point than on any other. They have not sufficiently reckoned with the 
truth that there are facts and laws in life to which adjustment must be made. 
What “project method,” rightly understood, insists upon, is that this adjust- 
ment be achieved in a purposeful way and integrated into a personality. The 
task of parent or teacher is to assist in this integration. If the child recog- 
nizes honest and frank helpfulness on the part of his elders, confidence is 
soon established, and their social wisdom enters into his own growing pur- 
poses. If on the other hand the older person seems arbitrary, if he remains 
outside the child's purpose, dualism that is fundamentally ethical inevitably 
follows. 


*Prof. G. A. Coe has developed this idea at considerable length in = Law and 
Freedom in the School, Chicago, 1924, ~ 
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The project method has been criticized on the ground that a curriculum 
on this basis is apt to be made up of unrelated scraps without any adequate 
unity. It may thus degenerate, but the preventive is not a less but more 
complete application of the principle. If a heterogeneous group of people 

) come together without any clearly defined common purpose and discuss a 
subject at random, the result is bound to lack unity. Purpose is such a 
dynamic thing that common activities are highly desirable if not even essen- 
tial for best results. Failure to understand this point has led many to over- 
work the “intellectual-problem” type of project, and has thus secured merely 
a formal comparison of ideas without much of the purposive element in it. 
But when the real life purpose of the student is taken as the center of the 
curriculum, we can achieve a unity far superior to that attainable on any 
other basis. The reason some educators have failed to see this is that it is a 
different kind of unity from the old subject-matter unity, and because this 
is unity for the student, whereas the older unity was for the specialist in 
some department of knowledge. This principle naturally saves the teacher 
from depending upon any static or merely formal kind of organization. It 
| soon becomes evident that the chief life purpose of any growing mind is a 
i] growing purpose and in its very nature so interwoven into the social fabric 
Nh that it affects and is affected by the physical and social environment to a 
very. great extent. 

The present lack of unity in school curricula (from the student stand- 
point) all along the line and its tragic moral consequences have not attracted 
} nearly the attention they deserve. Talk with students in almost any Amer- 
ican graduate professional school, especially in the first two years of their 
course, and see how artificial the relationship (if it exists at all) between 
the student’s life purpose and the work he is doing. Reports on medical, 
legal, engineering, and theological education have all called attention to the 
overcrowded curricula. The “learned professions” have been considered 
traditionally as a means of handing down closely organized systems of special 
professional knowledge. The unity was the logical unity of a system of 
related knowledges and skills. Recent specialization has so expanded the 
field of each profession that no student can expect even in a lifetime to 
master the entire field. In each case, we now seem to be dealing with a 
group of similar professions rather than with a single profession. Further- 
more, the natural tendency of the human mind toward unity brings it to 
pass that each of these specialists treats his specialty for practical purposes 
as the center of the whole system. The evil effect on the profession itself is 
well illustrated in medicine where the physician who is able to look at the 
patient as a whole and see him with his different organs in proper perspec- 
tive seems to be so rare that one is led to wonder if the species is not almost 
extinct. The mechanization of our hospitals, which has made them not 
mutch less “efficient” than a Ford automobile factory, is a natural result.* 

The evil effects on education in all these professions are felt, but imper- 
fectly understood. Each profession has commonly been conceived as involv- 
ing certain minimum general knowledge which all who aspire to enter it 
should acquire. Since these common elements will be used differently by 
the different groups who specialize in different directions later, they are 


*Within a few months the writer has had experiences with four New York hos- 
pitals which seem to warrant this judgment. 
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abstracted from their concrete settings and taught for the most part as 
“pure science” in the first part of the course. The reason for these mini- 
mum essentials is that the faculty by majority vote has decided that all 
these things are essential to the profession in all of its branches. Of course 
there is constant pressure to make the content as full as time allows, since it 
is easier to agree to what a colleague wants than to eliminate material simply 
for the sake of the student. This core of the curriculum may then be said 
to represent the least common denominator of the conglomerate (not inte- 
grated) purposes of all the influential members of the faculty. It has no 
unity for the student or for anybody else except as he takes it on faith that 
it will really contribute to professional efficiency later. The writer has reason 
to believe that such faith is often lacking in students, and that where it 
exists it is usually not justified by later professional experience. The rela- 
tionship between this material abstracted from the work of the profession 
and the profession itself is at best uncertain and ill-defined. At its worst 
this part of professional training becomes a substitute for the drudgery that 
an apprentice formerly had to go through before the initiated would permit 
him to begin really educative activities. The result is that teachers find 
their unity in their own departments, and students either find it by narrow 
specialization or not at all. In any case the “minimum essential” part of 
the curriculum, and parts of the elected courses, since all the conditions 
for building them into one’s own life purpose are likely to be lacking, are 
almost sure to be endured rather than actively studied. The conditions of a 
life-purpose response seem to be: (1) Direct connection between that 
which is studied and something the student wants to do. (2) Clear percep- 
tion of this connection and of its significance. (3) Recognized progress in 
ability to achieve his purposes as a result of this study. 

Undergraduate college life also has been meeting the problem of lack of 
unity for the student. Here, since the students have still less faith in the 
studies they are required to take as preparation for life, the bad results 
are more obvious. Many of those who distinguish themselves for scholar- 
ship do so because of their ability to adapt themselves to the academic 
requirements rather than because of strength or breadth or clarity of pur- 
pose. For most of the students there is no unity to the curriculum at all 
except that passing certain courses or obtaining credits for a certain number 
of hours is necessary to graduation and the privileges which it gives. In 
other words the education offered is in slight relation to the student’s real 
wants and purpose and hence cannot be unified for him in his life purpose 
except in the most artificial way. Former President Meiklejohn of Amherst 
made an effort to secure this integration by courses in philosophy and student 
social service. Glenn Frank a few years ago proposed to secure unity by 
centering on one main subject of study each year in the college course. 
Columbia College is attempting to meet the need by special integrating 
courses. There seems to be only indistinct recognition of the fact that the 
only place where real unity can be found is in the purpose of the student. 

The high schools and junior high schools are now following the colleges 
with more and more specialized teaching and departmentalism. It is felt 
and quite rightly that advance of knowledge means necessarily more and 
more specialization. Teachers in all these schools should as a group be able 
to offer expert information and skill in a great variety of things. But to 
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give each specialist a department (or as it works out in practice, a portion 
of each student’s time) and tell him to drill in as much as possible of his 
specialty within the time allowed is not the way to educate children or 
even older students. The result of such an education if successful can be 
no other than to departmentalize the mind of the student and to prevent that 
integration of purposes which is the very essence of character building. 

Even in the elementary school where the special teacher has not yet 
appeared we must not overlook the dual influence of teacher and parent, and 
the fact that they both tend to force the child at certain points instead of 
contributing to the formation and execution of the child’s own purposes. 
Many children lead a dual life between home and school, and even if this is 
not the case most of them can distinguish clearly between their own pur- 
poses and the rules enforced upon them (arbitrarily from their standpoint) 
by the school. This of course produces a divided self just as truly as the 
multiplicity of specials in the professional school. 

We have already indicated our conviction that this problem has the 
greatest significance for moral and religious education. Morals and religion 
naturally deal with persons, and growth in personality seems to be very 
closely related to the process by which the different interests and impulses 
and values of the individual are integrated into a unified whole. If, then, 
our whole educational system because of its efforts to achieve highly spe- 
cialized knowledges and skills tends to defeat that natural urge toward a 
unified self which is characteristic of rational and moral beings, this defect 
should be weighed and corrected. At any rate, the question is worth raising 
whether over-specialization or at least unintelligent specialization in our edu- 
cational system is not responsible for much of the mental and moral and 
religious pathology of our time. 

It is premature to say just what results would follow from the adoption 
by religious educators generally of the position here taken. We merely 
venture to suggest tentatively five probable results. 

1. Recognition of the fact that our present departmentalized system of 
education tends at many points definitely to defeat natural tendencies toward 
the integration of the self, and to that extent is immoral. That specialization 
is necessary to the progress of knowledge is obvious, but our present system 
of education makes for an artificial and forced, one-sided, or repressed, or 
at least unexpressed self which of itself is a morally tragic consequence. 
Nowhere is this better illustrated than in the education of our religious 
leadership in the theological seminaries, though it is also true of most 
American education. 

2. Recognition that in any attempt to measure the results of moral and 
religious education, the essential thing is to measure growth in life purpose 
and the ability to achieve it as a whole. It seems likely that any attempt to 
isolate various factors in moral or religious growth and deal with them sep- 
arately, although doubtless these factors may be worth measuring in them- 
selves, will still fall short of the main object. 

3. Recognition of a definite antinomy between scientific analysis and 
the essence of religion, which is wholeness. The writer does not maintain 
that this conflict is final; far less that in dealing with religion we can dis- 
pense with the most rigorous scientific research and analysis, or limit the 
field in which it is used. He merely maintains that there is something real 
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and valuable, even indispensable, in religion; that analysis as commonly 
understood not only does not help us to grasp it but actually hinders us 
from reaching it; and that the integration of these two values is a necessary 
problem for education. 

4. Recognition of a good deal of our modern mental and moral and 
religious pathology as coming from the unintegrated and external purposes 
to which all those who pass through our schools are subjected. An im- 
portant means of preventing such tragedies and, in connection with present 
methods of psychotherapy, of curing such patients, is education for an inte- 
grated personality centering about the student’s own growing life purpose 
—in other words religious education. 

5. Recognition that whatever the so-called “project method” may or 
niay not be good for in the field of general education, it is, when properly 
understood and rightly applied, the only effective method for any religious 
education that conceives religion as culture of the spirit of man rather than 
as a means of enforcing authoritatively a cult or a dogma or a tradition. 


News Notes 


The biblical work of the State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo., has been 
enlarged in scope for the current academic year. Miss Grace Wilson, former 
Y. W. C. A. secretary, has been made an assistant professor in the education 
department and will give a one hour elective course in religion as well as 
directing the religious activities. Mrs. Mary M. Church, who has conducted 
several Bible courses during the summer sessions of the college, will give 
a three hour course on the literature of the Bible in the English department 
during the winter and summer quarters. 

The Rev. J. H. Montgomery, formerly Conference Superintendent of 
Sunday school work for the Virginia Conference, M. E. Church, South, has 
recently become State Director of County Councils for the State of Vir- 
ginia. The County Council furnishes an opportunity for the feaders of all 
the county agencies and organizations, county officials and representative 
citizens to get together in one body, become acquainted and plan for 
coéperation in promoting all the interests of the county. 

Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield has resigned the presidency of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College to become president of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College at Lansing, as successor to Dr. David Friday. 

Dr. Frederick Carl Eiselen is the new president of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois, succeeding Dr. Charles M. Stuart. Since 1902 
Dr. Eiselen has been Professor of Old Testament Interpretation at the 
school he is now to head. 

Prof. J. H. Montgomery, who has for some years been teaching in the 
Department of Religious Education in the University of Southern California, 
has recently been promoted to become the head of the department. 

Prof. Herbert F. Evans, of the Pacific School of Religion, is spending 
his sabbatical year in study and travel in Europe. ‘ 

The Rev. R. J. Montgomery, formerly State Superintendent of Young 
People’s Work for the Congregational Conference of Iowa, has recently 
accepted the position of Director of Religious Education at the Union Church, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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Mr. William S. Hockman is the new Educational Director of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, Topeka, Kansas. 

For some time plans have been forming for the founding of a school 
of religion by the Disciples of Christ of Alabama in affiliation with the 
university of that state. A board of trustees has been formed and has agreed 
to underwrite the expenses of a campaign to raise $200,000, one-half for 
buildings and equipment and the rest for endowment. It is planned to open 
the school in the fall of 1925. The authorities of the university are codper- 
ating heartily in all the plans. 

Dr. Frank M. Sheldon, formerly Secretary of the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society, has accepted a call to the pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Dr. Herbert W. Gates is serving in the 
capacity of Acting Secretary. 

Miss Minnie E. Morse has recently begun work as Director of Religious 
Education in the First Presbyterian Church, Fullerton, California. 

One of the most careful brief studies of week-day religious instruction 
that we have yet seen is the Report of the Joint Commission on Religious 
Day Schools to the General Conference of the M. E. Church in May, 1924. 
The report considers the organization and administration of week-day schools 
and daily vacation Bible schools, and then takes up the training of leaders 
in the seminaries and colleges. The commission concludes that religious 
education must be co-extensive with general education and asks for adequate 
funds for continuance and expansion. The chairman of the committee was 
the Rev. Edward W. Blakeman of Madison, Wisconsin. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, has 
recently subscribed a fund of $50,000 to be given to the University of Tulsa 
for the establishment of a chair of religious education. Rev. D. Ira Lam- 
bert, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Concordia, Kansas, has been 
elected to the new chair thus created. The fund is a memorial to Dr. P. C. 
Baird, for sixteen years pastor of the Oklahoma City Church. 

An annotated list of religious plays and pageants has been prepared by 
the committee on Religious Drama of the Federal Council of Churches, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York. The list may be secured at five cents a copy. 

A noteworthy project in world friendship is the World Acquaintance 
Tours combining both travel and study in foreign lands. Information may 
be secured by addressing “World Acquaintance Tours,” 416 W. 122nd St., 
New York City. 


Department of Letters 
New Text Books Needed 


Epitor Reticious EpucaTIon: 

Dear Sir: After struggling for years I am venturing to send a sugges- 
tion for two text-books that are much needed in our College work. 

I. The first is a college text in religious pedagogy. There are numerous 
good books in the field but they were written for Sunday school teachers, 
most of whom have had no college training in the theory and practice of 
teaching, in psychology or philosophy. Accordingly, to meet the need, the 
entire field is covered. But with college students, the case is different. In 
the department of education, this work has been covered, and as a result, 
the teacher of religious education finds himself duplicating the work of 
another. 

The new text should include topics like the following: 

1. Place and need for religious education. 
2. The grading system applied to the Sunday school. 
3. The public school system adapted. 
4. The church school problem: 
a. City schools. 
b. Town and country. 
c. Teacher training. 
Organization and administration. 
Buildings. 
Equipment and graded equipment. 
History of the Sunday school movement. 

II. With the coming of women to the front, there is considerable 
inquiry about opportunities for service; for a place in the world. To 
women making their own way in the world, this is a huge problem. They 
can not all teach, nor can they doctor, pull teeth or practice law. The pro- 
posed text would cover two heads, church and secular work, and the prepara- 
tion needed therefor. Church work would be considered with reference to 
two classes of people: those who take it for a vocation and those who choose 
it as an avocation. Under each branch of service would be discussed fitness, 
qualifications, preparedness, type of training needed, and how to find a place 
in the service. In similar way might be discussed secular crafts, as secretary- 
ships, private secretaryships, business houses, and similar headings. Many 
colleges and universities offer the required courses; what is needed here 
is a guide-book to show the way. 

Such a book would require a wise and experienced head; perhaps a 
number under general editorial supervision. Finally, these texts must be 
of college grade and fill a place in the curriculum without overlapping or 
duplication. Wattace N. STEARNS. 

Illinois Woman's College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


Religious Instruction in Public Schools of India 


Epitor RetLicious EpucaTIoN: 
Dear Sir: Some of your readers will undoubtedly be interested in an 
interesting development here in India. While India is a non-Christian 
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country, it is most emphatically not a non-religious country. A larger pro- 
portion of the people of India give a bigger place to religion in every-day 
life than of the people of the West. Thoughtful men in India are facing 
the problem of the country’s responsibility for the religious education of her 
children. The trend of their thought on the problem is revealed by a Cir- 
cular of the Officiating Director of Public Instruction of the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa, issued on March 6, 1924. It is addressed to all Inspectors 
and Inspectresses of Schools, and the Principals of certain colleges men- 
tioned by name. It is as follows: 

“TI have the honor to invite reference to . . . Resolution No. 3268-E, 
dated the 5th of December, 1923, recorded by Government in the Ministry 
of Education and to request you to introduce religious instruction for two 
periods in the weekly time-tables of the undernoted schools or classes of 
schools : 

(1) Government High Schools for boys, 

(2) Government High schools for girls, 

(3) The school classes attached to Intermediate colleges, 

(4) The practising schools attached to First Grade Training schools, 

(5) Government middle schools for boys or girls, 
and to direct the Managing Committee of aided High and Middle non- 
denominational schools to do likewise. The authorities of denominational 
schools should be requested to afford facilities to boys of other religions to 
offer their prayers in mosques or temples. The religious instruction should 
ordinarily be given by selected members of the school staff, but honorary 
teachers approved by the Headmaster may be introduced from outside as 
well, where necessary. If examinations in this subject are held, the school 
authorities as such should have no concern with them; but all boys should 
be required to attend religious instruction provided for their particular com- 
munity in the same way as instruction in secular subjects, unless their guar- 
dians desire them to be exempted. In each case the choice of text-books 
should be left to the religious teacher. When religious instruction is intro- 
duced special periods for moral instruction will cease to be necessary.” 

Compulsory religious education for all school children! Many in America 
would favor the same policy for our children, but they would insist that the 
instruction must be Christian. India, with 200 million Hindus, 60 million 
Moslems, 10 million Animists, 4 million Christians and numerous other 
sects, has to solve the problem in her own way. She does it by having the 
State compel the religious sects to arrange to instruct the children of their 
adherents in their own religion. In America the church is still having to 
make great efforts to persuade all the parents that week-day instruction in 
religion is essential. It remains to be seen how well the leaders of the various 
communities in India will respond to this more drastic method. The individual 
parent is allowed to exempt-his child if he will. On the other hand, the 
leaders of the local Hindu, or Moslem, or other community, are under com- 
pulsion to provide the religious teaching. Naturally much will depend upon 
the amount of zeal displayed by the teachers. 

Missionary educators have through the years contended that without 
religious instruction education is not complete. Now comes this measure, 
an indirect testimony to the fact that thinking Indians think the same. It 
may be noted in passing that many have quite frankly exhibited this as their 
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opinion by sending their sons to Mission schools because there was religious 
teaching. The measure is also a striking testimony to the so-called “Indian 
genius for religion.” 

It is not likely that the new arrangement will greatly affect the Mission 
schools. To be sure it does provide an opportunity of compelling, if it be 
so desired, the Mission schools which accept public money as grant-in-aid 
to allow Hindu or Moslem boys to get instruction in their own faith. This, 
in all probability, it not its intention, and it is not likely that such compulsion 
will be put on Mission school managers, because on the part of many 
educated Indians today there is considerable sympathy for Christian ideas, 
if not for Christianity in its organized forms. 

Rev. Harotp I. Frost, M. A. 
Balasore Orissa, India. 


Preliminary Report of the Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Biblical Departments in Colleges 
and Universities* 


The Committee on Standardization of Biblical Departments in Colleges 
and Universities would make the following preliminary report covering the 
names of those universities and colleges that should now be raised to the 
grade of A. The report will be prefaced by the class A list published in 1918. 

The last questionnaire addressed to the colleges and universities was 
in September, 1919. It was thought wise after these years to send out 
another questionnaire that a check might be made upon the matter of 
progress. The response has been fairly satisfactory, about 67% replying. 

The appended report does not fully represent the real progress noted. 
It is only preliminary, because some returns are still expected and also because 
further correspondence is necessary with some of the institutions before 
the final report can be made. Then further, the report does not record all 
the expressed ‘ambitions’ which characterized many of the returns. A number 
of institutions, as Princeton University, have introduced Bible courses but 
have not as yet created a separate department. 

The committee would especially express its appreciation of the interest 
shown by the presidents of the reporting institutions, when they either 
personally filled in the blanks or turned them over to the responsible authority. 


CLASS A LIST 1918 


*The annual report of the Commission of which Prof. William H. Wood, of Dart- 
mouth College, is chairman. Previous reports will be found in Rericious Epucation 
for August, 1916, p. 311; April, 1917, p. 139; August, 1918, p. 281; August, 1919, p. 263; 
August, 1920, p. 234; August, 1922, p. 327. 
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Hamilton, N. Y. 
Southern California University. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Syrocupe University. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Woman’s College (Western Reserve) Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDITIONS TO CLASS A, 1924 


Illinois Wesleyan Bloomington, 
Randolph-Macon (for Lynchburg, Va. 
North Dakota Agricultural................. Agricultural College, No. Dak. 
Wentern College for Oxford, Ohio 
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Book Reviews 


LATENT RELIGIOUS RESOURCES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION, 
C. A. Hauser. (Heidelburg Press, Philadelphia, 1924, 319 pp., $2.00.) (S. 5.) ; 

A signal service has been rendered to religious educators in particular by Dr. 
C. A. Hauser in his study published under the above title. The purpose of the book 
is to enable the two groups of educators, namely, the public school teachers and the 
church school teachers to come into closer relationship and to a mutual understanding 
of their common task. Thoughtful students are coming to see that these two im- 
portant groups of leaders have been thinking out their problems and carrying on 
their work independently of each other. This condition ought not continue for both 
groups have as their goal the cultivation of worthy citizenship. There is an im- 
perative necessity that these schools unify the thought processes and the conduct aims 
of the pupils. 

It is the author’s contention that one way of bringing this about is through the 
use on the part of the church school worker of the vast latent religious resources 
of public school education. Dr. Hauser has used as a concrete and practical illustra- 
tion of how this may be done the curricula of the public schools of Philadelphia. 
Taking these courses grade by grade he has pointed out the religious uses and in- 
terpretations which can be made with great profit by the church school workers. 
“A study of public school curriculum material as it exists today will show that it con- 
tains broad and deep foundations upon which religion can further build its structure. 
It is at this point that the church school must step in, lay hold of the thought 
processes of the child, set in motion by the public school, and motivate the instruction 
given with the idealism which springs from a consciousness of a filial relationship 
to the heavenly Father.” 

The work will be helpful to church school workers in enabling them to sense the 
great unused opportunity for making their work more effective. It will be welcomed 
especially by those church school workers directly concerned with the growing move- 
ment of week day religious education as pointing the way to certain types of corre- 
lation with public school education which must be effected. It will be of interest 
to all educators, public school and church, who are concerned with the development 
of a system of education in the United States which will guarantee for each child 
the full heritage to which he is entitled without at the same time violating any of the 
fundamental principles involved in the separation of church and state. The book is 
timely, scholarly, and instructive in a pioneer field of study—Franx M. McKrppen. 


Book Notes 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF THE EARLY CHURCH, F. J. Foakes-Jack- 
son. (George H. Doran Company, New York, 1924, $2.50 net.) (C. 5.) The vol- 
ume is composed of twenty-five studies of the conditions in the early church as 
far as the time of Constantine. The social factors in conditioning the development 
of Christianity are not given the place that many present-day students would de- 
sire. The work, of course, is scholarly, compact and of value to all who wish to 
see the development of the Christian religion in these early centuries. 


THE GOD OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS, Arthur C. McGiffert. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1924, $1.75. (C. 3.) This volume contains the Nathan- 
iel William Taylor Lectures given at the Divinity School of Yale University in 1922 
by Dr. McGiffert. The presentation is primarily historical and aims to show that 
the God of the early Gentile Christian was noi the God of the Jewish Christian, 
nor of the Christians of today. The task of the theologians of the early church in 
establishing a monotheistic view of God is described by the author. A _ scholarly 
presentation of this important period in the history of Christianity as related espe- 
cially to its conception of God. 

HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1923. (Porter Sar- 
gent, Boston, 1923.) (T. P.) 

GETTING INTO YOUR LIFE-WORK, Herald M. Doxsee. (Abingdon 
Press, New Lork, 1923, $1.25 net.) (V. 2.) We are only at the beginning of dis- 
covering and formulating adequate principles and methods for the vocational guid- 
ance of our young people. This volume is the result of much research and experi- 
ence 'in the field it discusses and should be a valuable contribution to all leaders of 
youth. 

FROM DESERT TO TEMPLE, Teacher’s Edition; Pupil’s Text, Eleanor 
Wood Whitman. (Beacon Press, Boston, 1923.) (S. 8-7.) This is the course in the 
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Beacon Series for twelve-year-old students. The history of the Hebrew people, 
as revealed in the Old Testament, is set forth in graphic form. The prophets are 
given especial attention in this thirty-three lesson course. 


THE EUCHARIST IN ST. PAUL, Stuart L. Tyson. Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1923, 75c.) (A. 6.) An interpretation of the Lord’s Supper from the 
viewpoint of an Anglican Churchman. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION, B. C. Boulter. (Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, London, 1923.) (S. 6.) A Passion Play, for the use of 
churches in cultivating the worship attitudes. 

RECENT PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Cyril E. 
Hudson. (George H. Doran Company, New York, 1923, $1.35 net.) (G. 1.) The 
author examines some of the chief concepts dominant in the newer psychological 
thought from the standpoint of Christianity. He discusses the learning of modern 
psychotherapy on Christian faith and practice. The ultimate basis of the Christian 
religion he concludes is historical and the psychological critic must face the facts 
of this historical foundation in his approach to human experience. 

THE BIBLE CLASS AND THE COMMUNITY, John A. Cross. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York, 1923, $1.25 net.) (S. 4.) A layman, with a long 
experience behind him in the thing of which he writes, gives his interpretation of 
the value and function of the Bible Class in the community. It is essentially prac- 
tical and yet not lacking in its high appeal to imagination and idealism. 

A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CHURCH BUILDING, P. L. Burroughs. 
(George H. Doran Company, New York, 1923, $2.50 net.) (Q. 7.) How scarce is 
material on this subject where the technical knowledge of the architect is combined 
with a knowledge of the educational aims and needs of the modern church. The 
requirements of both teaching and preaching activities of the Church are recog- 
nized by this author. It is a valuable manual for those who are planning to build 
or remodel churches of any ‘size whatever. The book is illustrated with a large 
number of plans and designs. ; 

HOW TO PRODUCE PLAYS AND PAGEANTS, Mary M. Russell. (George 
H. Doran Company, New York, 1923, $1.50 net.) (S. 6.) A valuable addition to 
our fast growing library on dramatics and pageantry. The major part of this book 
deals with the more technical phases of the preparation and production of plays 
and pageants, although the educational value of dramatic expression finds an em- 
phasis. 

BETTER AMERICANS, Joyce Constance Manuel. (Missionary Education 
Movement, New York, 1923, 60c.) (S. 8-4M.) Twelve lessons, with story drama- 
tization and service activities, gathered around each topic and aimed to cultivate 
the ideals and habits of Christian living. The text is adapted for a Junior Mission- 
ary society or for junior groups in the church school. 


THE HYMN AS LITERATURE, Jeremiah B. Reeves. (The Century Co., New 
York, 1924, 369 pp., $2.00.) (X. 4.) Though the hymn is the most popular kind of 
English poetry, English literary criticism has given it but little attention. Dr. Reeves 
here attempts to give the hymn its due. He traces the hymnody of the early church, of 
the mediaeval and modern periods, and devotes the final chapter to the import of the 
hymn-book. “Its terse and apt injunctions to duty, its harmonious phrases speaking 
calmness of mind and steadiness of purpose, its gentle and graceful verses winning 
folk to peace and charity with their neighbors, its prayer for all sorts and conditions of 
men as brothers, its stern warnings, its ringing calls to uprightness and purity of life, 
its sweet rythms of consolation and hope—all these things, . . . —make the hymn 
an — force for good, and an ever-fresh inspiration to grace and comeliness 
of life.” 

SERVICES FOR THE OPEN, arranged by Laura I. Mattoon and Helen D. 
Bragdon. (The Century Co., New York, 1923, 209 pp., $1.00.) (X. 5.) Designed espe- 
cially for camps and for those who wish to worship “the God of the open air.” Hymns 
prayers, and Bible passages are intermingled with the inspirations of the seers and 
ae poets. The book is an excellent piece of work that cannot but inspire to worthier 
iving. 

For those who are interested in making church school music more vital we com- 
mend three pamphlets published by the Century Company to be used in connection 
with H. Augustine Smith’s Hymnal for American Youth. Pamphlet number one is 
entitled Hymn Stories for Children; number two deals with the Method and Interpre- 
tation of Hymn Singing; and number three considers Twenty-five Hymns with Art 
Picture Illustrations. The price of the booklets is 25 cents each. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE, S. Parkes Cadman. (The Macmillan Co.. 
New York, 1924, 370 pp., $2.50.) (C. 5.) Even though one may not agree with the 
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author, a book by Dr. Cadman is always welcomed, for this vigorous preacher never 
fails to speak his mind. The volume, as the title suggests, is a study of organized 
religion in its relations to the political state. Dr. Cadman contends, and rightly, that 
no one can interpret the present who does not know the past. The historical attitude 
of the church to the state is fundamental to present-day discussion. Though the author 
believes that the imperative task of the church is world peace, he also believes that 
Christians should support the state in time of stress. In discussing religious education 
and the state Dr. Cadman concludes: “Religious education in the public schools must 
be predetermined by religious unity in the Churches. Until this is advanced, the status 
quo will obtain. And unless Protestants and Roman. Catholics would open a Pandora’s 
box, they must adjust their differences before they attempt any extensive changes in 
the nation’s educational system.” The book is worthy of most careful study. 


THE CHRIST OF THE CHILDREN, J. G. Stevenson. (George H. Doran Co., 
New York, 1924, 186 pp., $1.60 net.) (P. 3.) This book, as the title suggests, is a 
life of Christ for children. A reading at once raises the question as to whether a 
hook of this nature should follow the Bible text closely or should be based upon 
selected portions of scripture. The author evidently believes the former. He spares the 
children from no theological conceptions: “Jesus was the Son of God”; “the One who 
was to save men”; “the Great God Jesus Christ”; “the Master had really come to earth 
to die so that by His death He might reveal the love of God to sinful men,” etc. The 
value of such teaching for children is open to question. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAUL, J. G. Stevenson. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 
188 pp., $1.60 net.) (P. 3.) A companion volume to the above. Parts of the presenta- 
tion are vivid but the author lessens rather than heightens the effect in the endeavor 
to link simple boyhood narrative with the words of the scripture. Though the author 
expresses the hope that the children “may learn to love St. Paul before they hear what 
the theologians have to say about him,” he at least makes a good start at giving the 
children an elementary course in theology. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SURVEY SCHEDULES, Walter S. Athearn. 
(George H. Doran Co., New York, 1924, 271 pp., $5.00 net.) (S.0.) The third volume 
of the Indiana Survey of Religious Education undertaken with the co-operation of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, Contains the schedules and questionnaires 
that formed the groundwork of the survey. While these schedules were arranged to 
meet a particular situation they contain elements of real value for all who are inter- 
ested in the technique of the survey. The six sections of the book deal with: (a) In- 
struction and Interpretation for the Surveyor; (b) General Information Sheets; 
(c) Religious Education in the Local Church; (d) Religious Education in the Com- 
munity; (e) Religious Education in the Home; (f) General Supervisory and Promo- 
tion Agencies. To a person with imagination these skeleton schedules are worth more 
as thought stimulators than numerous volumes. 


THE ST. LOUIS CHURCH SURVEY: A Religious Investigation with a Social 
Background, H. Paul Douglass. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 1924, 327 pp., 
$4.00 net.) (Q. 1. V.) A careful study of Protestantism in a great American city, 
considering practically all phases of the urban problem. Originally undertaken as a 
project of the Interchurch World Movement and completed with the co-operation of 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research. Indicates a lamentable lack of co- 
operative Protestant statesmanship that can undoubtedly be duplicated in cities other 
than St. Louis. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA, Robert L. Kelly. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York, 1924, 456 pp., $5.00 net.) (W. 1.) This investigation, under- 
taken with the co-operation of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, is “an 
evaluation of the education of Protestant ministers in the United States and Canada, 
based upon a critical study of 161 theological seminaries.” The graphic charts and 
the great mass of information assembled cannot but influence those interested in the 

The tabulation of the religious education material advertised by eighty seminaries 
is most interesting. This material ranges from elementary courses in teacher training 
and catechetics to the well-organized departments of the larger schools offering from 
twenty to twenty-five courses. In the table one can find represented every stage of 
religious educational development. 


SEX AND SOCIAL HEALTH, Thomas W. Galloway. (The American Social 
Hygiene Association, New York, 1924, 360 pp., $2.50 net.) (N. 7.) This volume is 
more than “another sex book.” The author regards sex-character education as a com- 
munity problem and has attempted to furnish a manual of aid to community leaders. 
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The book is confessedly experimental, containing some of the elementary contributions 
of several sciences to the subjects of reproduction, sex, marriage, family life, and the 
training of children. Moreover it points out the practical bearing of these facts upon 
personal happiness, character training, and social welfare. The treatment is sane and 
thorough throughout. Chapter XVII contains some valuable projects in sex education. 
Recommended to teachers, parents, and pastors. 


ROBERT MORRISON, A Master Builder, Marshall Broomhall. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York, 1924, 238 pp., $1.50 net.) (S. 8M.) The fourth volume in 
the Modern Series of Missionary Biographies. Portrays in a vivid manner the remark- 
able career of this pioneer missionary to the land of China. Battling governmental 
opposition, loneliness, and discouragement, Morrison never slackened his efforts but 
laid a sure foundation for later missionary work in China. Recommended to Church 
School Mission Study Groups, 


CHINA’S CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANITY, Lucius C. Porter. (Missionary 
Education Movement, New York, 1924, 248 pp., $0.50 and $0.75.) (S. 8M.) This 
book is a worthy addition to the excellent material that is being issued by the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. Mr. Porter is thoroughly acquainted with China and 
the Chinese. He sees Chinese faults but he also recognizes that all that is good is not 
Western, and that China has a distinct contribution to make to the religious life of the 
world. Sympathetic and discriminating. 


PRINCIPLES OF ere Ce Ozora S. Davis. (The University of Chicago 
Press, 1924, 270 pp., $2.50.) (Q. 2.) 

A textbook in which the principles of preaching are derived from an inductive 
study of eight typical sermons and the results formulated in the light of present day 
need. Each sermon is accompanied by a brief biographical sketch of the preacher and 
followed by a definite series of questions endeavoring to make clear the homiletical 
method. The second part of the book is devoted specifically to the principles of 
preaching. The study is somewhat formal but clearly shows that there is room in 
the Christian pulpit for a wide range of mind and of method. The minister must 
be himself and President Davis has here given valuable suggestions to assist him 
“in becoming.” 


THE ART OF ADDRESSING CHILDREN, H. Jeffs. (George H. Doran Co., 
New York, 1924, 176 pp., $1.50 net.) (Q. 8.) 

A well written little volume of practical help to ministers and teachers of children. 
The author first discusses in a popular way the child mind and the religious ideas of 
childhood. He then offers a group of original addresses as suggestions of the variety 
and style to which the address to children lends itself. The book is in no sense a 
technical treatise upon the art of addressing children, it is rather a vivid narration of 


personal experience. 
Books Received 


THE MAGIC GIFT, A ah Story for Children, Nannie Lee Frayser. (Pilgrim 
Press, porte. 1928, $1.) (P. 3.) 

YSTICAL OUEST OF CHRIST, Robert F. Horton. (George H. Doran 
Co., New Yorke 1923, $3.00 net.) 

TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF JESUS, Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, 1921, $.75.) (C. O. 2.) 

THE BIBLE FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, Volume V., the Gospel Story; Part 
I—From the Nativity to the Close of the oe Ministry, J. Paterson Smyth. (George 
H. Doran Co., New York, 1923.) (A. 1.) 

A LAYMAN’S CONFESSION OF FAITH, P. Whitwell Wilson. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 1924, $1.50.) 

THE SYRIANS IN AMERICA, Philip K. Hitti. (George H. Doran Co., New 
York, i $1.00 net.) (N. 4.) 

LOCAL COLOUR OF THE BIBLE, v. 2, Charles W. Budden and Edward 
Pg (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1924. ) 

GATES AND KEYS TO — BOOKS, Leonidas Robinson. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 1924, $3.00.) 

CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS, Alvin E. Magary. (Charles Scribners Sons, 
New York, 1924, $1.50.) 

THE BIBLICAL eer OF GOD, M. Bross Thomas. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1924, 197 pp., $1.50.) 

SONGS OF SORROW AND PRAISE, Studies in the Hebrew Psalter, Duncan 
Cameron. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1924, 240 pp., $2.50.) 

THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, A Romance of History, H. C. Jennings. 
(The Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1924, 281 pp., $1.00 net.) 
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TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE to the International Sunday School Lessons 
for 1925, Martha Tarbell. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1924, 416 pp.) 

STEWARDSHIP FOR ALL OF LIFE, Luther E. Lovejoy. (Methodist Book 
Concern, New York, 1924, 144 pp., $.75 net.) 

PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES on the International Sunday School Lessons 
for 1925, Amos R. Wells. (W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, 1924, 382 pp 

EVOLUTION OR ae Wm. M. Goldsmith. (The Anderson Press, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1924, 144 pp., $1.50.) 

THE CHRISTIAN RENAISSANCE, Albert Hyma. (The Reformed Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 1924, 501 pp.) 

REALITY IN BIBLE READING, Frank Ballard. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1924, 268 pp., $2.25.) 

STUDY OUTLINE OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, Augusta M. Knudson. 
(Edward F. Hartmann Co., Springfield, Ill., 1924, 33 pp.) 

NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN’ SPEECH, Revised Edition, Richard F, 
Weymouth. (The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1924, 658 pp., $1.50.) 
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Following the Project Principle 


Project is a 
term to conjure 
with in educa- 
tional circles to- 
day. While this 
is particularly 
true in public 
education, it is 
likewise signifi- 
cant that those 
engaged in the 
task of religious 
education are 
not far behind. 
The project 
principleismore 
and more be- 
coming the dom- 
inant note in 
progressive phil- 
osophies of edu- 
cation, You will 
want to read 
and use these 
four pioneer 
books on proj- 
ect teaching. 
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THE PROJECT PRINCIPLE 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By Erwin L. Shaver 


The first book to deal with the project 
method in the field of religious education. 
Theory and practice are alike considered and 
such questions as “How can a project be set 
going?” and “What is the procedure for carry- 
ing through a project?” are considered. Part II, 
consisting of descriptions of actual project 
teaching in typical church schools, may be pur- 
chased separately for collateral reading in 
leadership training classes. 

$2.75, postpaid $2.85. Part II reprinted and 

bound in paper, $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 


LAW AND FREEDOM IN THE SCHOOL 


By George A. Coe 
An analysis of the part played by law in the 
project method, this book demonstrates the 
need for “projects anti” i. e. against wasteful 
and disastrous activities. It is of high inspira- 
tional quality to the teaching profession. 
$1.75, postpaid $1.85. 


STORIES OF SHEPHERD LIFE 


By Elizabeth Miller Lobingier 


A single Sunday-school project based on the 
life activities of the early Hebrew shepherds. 
The material gives the child many opportun- 
ities for drawing, sand-table work, dramatiza- 
tion, modelling, and construction. For the 
second grade of the primary. 

$1.50, postpaid $1.60. 


RELIGION IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


By Bertha M. Rhodes 

Will help the teacher of whatever degree of 
experience present religion to little children 
in a concrete, simple, and dramatic way. Plays, 
pictures, and music are used extensively, with 
material gathered from the Bible, from nature, 
and particularly from the activities of the chil- 
dren themselves. 

$1.75, postpaid $1.85. 
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The Crusade of the Children 


By Elisabeth Woodbridge 


Written in the form of a pageant but may be read with fine effect. 

A beautiful and moving text built around the historic crusade led by the 
young shepherd, Stephen of France. 

The incidents that develop and vary the action are singularly natural, 
human and convincing. 

The closing speech leaves the lesson that though the crusade may fail 
the message of the eo eo ee fail—their message that love, not force, 
must save the world, will | 

Beautifully illustrated. Price $1.50. 
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A Book that Every Sunday-School Teacher 
Every Parent, and Every Child Should Own 


The Children’s Bible 


A translation in simple English 
of selections from the Old and New Testaments 


Arranged by 
Henry A. Sherman 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF CHARLES SCRIBNER’S sons 
and 


Charles Foster Kent 


WOOLSEY PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE IN YALE UNIVERSITY 


With 30 full-page illustrations, full-color cover, lining paper, and_ title-page 
350 pages. Large 8vo. C. loth $3.50 


“Tt will become to the children of America and the British Empire what the 
king James version has been to their parents. It marks an epoch in the history 
of the Bible. . . . It ought to be a door into the Bible itself through which many 
thousands of children will enter.” 
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For the religious training of children five years of age 


A Course for 
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By Miss Mary E. Rankin 
Teacher’s College, New York City 


247 pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net 


This beautifully illustrated and inspiringly written book is a model of its kind. 
It contains chapters on “Story Telling,” “How to Teach a Hymn,” “Teaching 
Beginners to Pray,” complete lessons and stories for fifty-two Sundays, and care- 
fully selected songs, hymns, quiet music, and rhythms. It is in itself a training- 
course for teachers of beginners. 
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